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The doors say “white” and ‘“‘colored”: 
mid—20th-century books on racism 


In the field of publications on intergroup 
relations, the twentieth century started aus- 
piciously with Booker T. Washington’s Up 
From Slavery. Only, however, in the last 
decade has a stream of volumes been pub- 
lished as America’s actions were viewed 
against her professions of justice to minority 
peoples. In the 1940’s more race relations 
books were published than any previous dec- 
ade, and 1949 was a typical publishing year 
of that period. 


If no classic such as Gunnar Myrdal’s An 
American Dilemma or Lee and Humphrey’s 
Race Riot was issued during 1949, the year 
saw the publication of Lillian Smith’s major 
polemic, Killers of the Dream (Norton, $3). 
This angry, often poetic, attack on segrega- 
tion in the South was, by all odds, the most 
important race relations book published last 
year. Runner-up for top honors would prob- 
ably be E. Franklin Frazier’s The Negro in 
the United States (Macmillan, $8), which is 
a significant treatise written by one of the 
foremost sociologists in America. Of a dif- 
ferent and less enduring nature is The Negro 
Handbook 1949, edited by Florence Murray 
(Macmillan, $5). This is an almanac-like 
fact book which, though not as current as 
one would expect, does give information 
which is difficult to find easily elsewhere.» A 
similar but more inclusive volume is Ruth 
G. Weintraub’s How Secure These Rights? 
(Doubleday, $2). 


America’s treatment of Japanese Ameri- 
cans in World War u will always haunt our 
memory, but nowhere is it documented bet- 
ter than in Americans Betrayed, by Morton 
Grodzins (University of Chicago Press, $5). 
Another oft-forgotten minority, the Spanish- 
speaking people, are understandingly treated 
by prolific Carey McWilliams in North From 
Mexico (Lippincott, $4). This book is one 
in “The People of America” series which so 
far contains fascinating volumes on Ameri- 
cans from Holland, Hungary, and Japan. 


One of the handful of books published 
during the past decade on strategy in heal- 
ing intergroup tensions is Rabbi S. Andhil 
Fineberg’s Punishment Without Crime 
(Doubleday, $3.50). Here is a book for 
both citizen and professional who want to 
know not so much the facts about minorities 
as the successful (and unsuccessful) experi- 
ences in community action to lessen racism. 
The author is one of the originators of the 
“quarantine treatment” for racist rabble- 
rousers and persuasively shows the wisdom 
of that strategy. A more specialized volume 
is The Negro’s Morale, by Prof. Arnold M. 
Rose ( University of Minnesota Press, $2.50). 
A collaborator with Gunnar Myrdal, Dr. Rose 
brings his brilliant analysis to one of the 
social psychological problems facing any 
minority people. A somewhat more popular 
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book is Ray Sprigle’s In The Land of Jim 
Crow (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). A white 
reporter, Sprigle traveled as a Negro in the 
deep South and gives insights which, while 
not startling to Negroes, are hard for whites 
to believe. 

The stream of “race novels” continued 
to be published in 1949, Probably the best 
about the relationships between Negroes and 
whites was Bucklin Moon’s Without Mag- 
nolias (Doubleday, $3). Alien Land by Wil- 
lard W. Savoy was probably the best novel 
written by a new Negro writer. While 


several new volumes of poetry were issued. 


during the year by members of minority 
groups, the most important event was the 
publication of the anthology, The Poetry of 
the American Negro 1746-1949, edited by 
Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps 
(Doubleday, $5). This collection of poems 
both by and about Negroes should be on the 
reference shelf of every churchman so he 
can, on occasion, read such poems as Selden 
Rodman’s Norris Dam: 
“Liberals raised this in their finest 
hour 
Thinking, between two worlds, to 
build a bridge; 
The doors says “wuitE’ and ‘cOLORED, 
and the power 
Stokes the atomic ovens at Oak 
Ridge.” 
HOMER A, JACK 


Snare and delusion 
THE ATLANTIC PACT. By Halford L. 
Hoskins. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. $3.75. 

Here in compact form, is the most cogent 
argument in defense of the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact which the reviewer has ex- 
amined to date. The author undertakes to 
show that the Pact “does not mark any 
sudden or revolutionary change in the basic 
foreign relations of this country.” Whether 
he succeeds is certainly debatable. However, 
his is the historical approach. Without ex- 
cess verbiage, he reviews this country’s in- 
creasing involvement in Europe and world 
affairs, sketches the major events leading 
directly to the signing of the Pact, raises 
disturbing questions about its cost to our 
way of life and its ultimate effectiveness as 
an instrument of preventing war, but comes 
to the conclusion that we have no other 
recourse. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, had the 
author included a study of the history of 
defense pacts he might have come to the 
conclusion that all such are a snare and 
delusion—seldom prevent wars, merely post- 
pone them, insure their greater destructive- 
ness, and often directly provoke them. 

DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 
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Only one product 
FROM STATESMAN TO PHILOSOPHER. 
A Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism. By pad 
McIntosh Merrill. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $3.50. | 
From a role as statesman during the days 
of Queen Anne, Lord Bolingbroke, his power 
declining with the rise of the Whigs, turned 
to serious philosophical study. In this book, 
Bolingbroke appears as a philosopher of 
unique standing among the deists of his day, 
his writings displaying a representativeness, 
a comprehensiveness, and a theoretical de- 
velopment beyond the formulations of his 
contemporaries. 
From the book jacket: “The Deism of 
Bolingbroke is an important and thorough 
study of the deistic movement at its height. 
It will provide a valuable background for the 
study of Pope and Swift; and it will offer a 
critical appraisal of the frequently misunder- 
stood doctrines of late déism.” This study of 
a man who exercised influence upon Pope, 
Voltaire, etc., may become interesting ~as 
well for its view of an individual immersed 
in the midst of this process of “enlighten- 
ment,” as for its analysis of this specific 
aspect of an historical process of which 
Unitarianism represents only one product. 
WILLIAM F. HEIJN 


Found it and lived it 
WHAT WOMAN IS HERE? By Mary E 
Bakewell, B.D. New York: Oxford Univer 
sity Press. 250 pp. $3.00. 

This poignant autobiographical story of 
life as an Episcopal woman missionary found 
it and lived it in a sun-baked, cheerless 
Rocky Mountain community has profound 
and diversified appeal. Those who have 
been in the vanguard of any “cause” will 
ponder until it hurts. 

Another valiant soul enduring much to 
further the “onward and upward” march of 
her fellowmen. Her background of pioneey 
service to underprivileged children and to 
Woman Suffrage gave this intrepid woma 
experience in fighting for “lost causes.’ 
Came the day when she must fight for the 
greatest cause—“to teach myself and my fel 
lowmen how to reach forth hands that we 
might touch the hem of His garment”—vi 
the church. 

The gentle wisdom—the untiring devotio 
—her whole story of struggle, defeat and vic 
tory is rewarding reading . . . not forgetting 
her, delightful Sunday School version off 
Jonah and the whale! 

ETHEL ZARING BROY 


Bored by orthodoxy 
THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. The Life 
of Christ in Twelve Dramatic Episodes. B 
Dorothy L. Sayers. New York: Harper 
Bros. $3.75. 

The plays are thoroughly orthodox in con} 
ception and execution. They are well done] 
If we could forget that people still believa 
in the “saving” quality of their message, 
plays would be rather delightful as dra 


probably be bored by them. { 
HOMER LEWIS SHEFFE! 


DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE. A Study 
Quality and Inequality. By W. Lloyd 
er and Associates. New York: Harper 
s. $4.50. 
The neurotically holier-than-thou people 
of both the theological right and the theo- 
cal left) in America’s churches will read 
book at their peril. That is, at the peril 
e sterile little emotional worlds in which 
ley strut. 
It will be especially disconcerting to the 
ally ambitious and the economically privi- 
ged who are “on the make” for status in 
nerican churches. As other observers have 
pinted out, these people often are bellig- 
ently assertive of their superiority — not of 
social and economic superiority (which 
ly concerns them), but belligerently as- 
ttive of their conveniently-discovered 
iritual” superiority. 
In the Unitarian fellowship, Rev. Duncan 
lett of the First Church in Boston has 
uently stressed the hidden economic and 
battles in Western history that have 
masked as struggles over theologies. 
ders of this book will come away with 
insights into the power of the status- 
ion to drive people into this or that de- 
nomination . . . into this or that theological 
wing of the denomination . . . into this or 
that individual parish within the denomina- 
m.. . and into this or that clique within 
the individual parish. 
_ Of course, there are many emotionally- 
=. need, status-balanced persons who can 
ine their theological preferences quite 
calmly and without cheap and snobbish be- 
havior toward those who choose different 
positions. But the other side, the status- 
passion side, has been neglected too long by 


palin investigators. 
_ The theological angle is being laid open 


Well! It certainly opens one’s eyes to 
@ Sunday off sometimes and go 

ther minister. What a shocking 
‘ist he is—preaching on such 
dly matters as the economic order 
ing to be based on the teachings of 
instead of on the profit-motive 
view on this page]. No wonder he 
0 attract the ricur people. Just 
on, that’s all; no spirituality.” 
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tatus — passion... neurotic behavior... and . 
the basic social conflict in the church today’ 


as a by-product of field studies in status sys- 
tems in American life. The latest of these 
studies (others were reviewed in the Register 
last September and November) is outlined 
in the present book. It is based on a mid- 
western town near Chicago. Here are some 
representative quotations: 

“The seven churches in Jonesville, in orde 
of the class level of their congregations, are 
the Federated (Congregational and Presby- 
terian), Methodist, Lutheran, Catholic, Bap- 
tist, Free Methodist and Gospel Tabernacle. 
The class level of the congregation also indi- 
cates approximately the position of’ the 
church in prestige... . 

“Although the Federated Church is known 
as the ‘status church’ of Jonesville and is con- 
sidered upper-class, its membership runs 
from lower-lower through upper class, with 
the lower-middle group the largest. It is 
from the fact that it has the largest group 
of upper and upper-middle class members of 
any of the churches in town that the Fed- 
erated Church has received its status reputa- 
Hons). 3. 

“Three levels of participation can be seen. 
At the top are the landed gentry and rich in- 
dustrialists who use the church as a means of 
formally recognizing the values of religion 
and accepted morality, and as a center for 
ritualistic functions such as marriage and 
funerals. Their attendance may not be regu- 
lar except for some of the older individuals, 
but they make the largest financial contribu- 
tions to the church. Next, there is a large 
group of upper-middle who use the church 
as a means of attaining mobility and as a 
symbol of their desired equality with the 
upper class. These are the active directors 
of the church — and of the town — and are 
often called ‘pushy.’ At the bottom is a 
group of lower-status people, predominantly 
from old’ Scotch and English families that 
settled in the area several generations ago 
but have failed to rise with the church. Some 
still cling to their old religious tradition but 
others have drifted off. 

“Dr. Matthew Carleton, the Federated 
minister, failed to realize that his troubles, 
which ultimately led to forcing his resigna- 
tion, were the result of the great class spread 
in his church. He tried unsuccessfully to 
increase attendance and activity in various 
auxiliaries. He was blocked time after time 
by the class differences of the members. 
First, he tried a young people’s group. It 
soon was taken over by a clique of upper- 
middle and socially mobile lower-middle 
girls who were also the leading group of the 
high school. The attendance soon dropped 
to this group and their boy friends, and 
Carleton blamed it on the fact that the 
movies and dances offered too much com- 
petition. The attempt to keep a men’s club 
going met with a similar fate. In the Sun- 
day School, the adult classes were mostly 
from the higher social levels. The adult 
ladies’ class, the Effie McKinley class, be- 
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came a social club to the exclusion of the 
lower-status women in the church. 

“When Dr. Carleton was asked if he 
thought his church had a larger social spread 
than the others in town he replied in the 
negative and expressed the opinion that 
the Methodists had a greater range. He 
-went on to explain that the Radcliffes 
(upper) and other families like them had 
never set foot in the church except for wed- 
dings and funerals and that sort of thing. 
However, when he wanted to get money to 
fix up the church he went to the Volmers 
(upper) to get it. He told them that they 
should contribute because they would need 
the church sometime. The rest of the mem- 
bers, he concluded, were superior intellec- 
tually to most of the community and, because 
of that, could hold their own with the upper 
group of people. 

“Dr. Carleton was the first and only Con- 
gregational minister to be called to the Fed- 
erated Church. He had liberal views and 
had belonged to several socialist organiza- 
tions. He believed that ‘the reason the 
church has lost a lot of support of recent 
years is because the church has not faced 
the problem that our economic system is 
based on profits for a few and scarcity for 
many. But what can we do about it? It's 
obvious that after the war we cannot go back 
to the old economic order. We have got to 
have government control of production for 
the benefit of all. The church should be sell- 
ing that program to its members, but what 
can I do? How far could I go in that kind 
of talk here? Id get thrown out in five 
minutes. I can’t do a thing actually. Yet, 
the result is that the church has been able to 
offer nothing to those who are suffering eco- 
nomically. The church has a very important 
part that it could play in world affairs, but 
its hands are tied. The whole trouble with 
the world today is that, for all the talk about 
Christianity, our society is not organized on 
its principles, What we need is an economic 
order based on the teachings of Christ, not 
upon the profit motive. But what can I do 
about it? Nothing! If I did, I'd lose my 
job.’ 

“He was fully aware that this congregation 
of the socially elite was not interested in this 
type of theology but in one which would not 
tread too heavily on their toes and would 
reaffirm their position in the community. As 
a result, his sermons were strained and de- 
livered as though under pressure. All too 
frequently what he did say was over their 
heads. The lower classes drifted away from 
the church and attendance dropped to a 
new low. 


“Finally, the upper-middle-class Presby- 
terians forced his resignation. In selecting a 
successor the upper-class hold on the leader- 
ship was re-expressed. Ata meeting of two 
of the members of the Presbyterian official 
board the problem of nominations of officers 
came up. After discussing the names, one 
said, ‘Well, I guess we really should have 
some Congregationalist on these boards. 
We'd better put one of them in one of these 
vacancies, After a long discussion they 
failed to find a suitable person of that de- 
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nomination to fill the post. Finally, Barton 
(lower-middle) suggested, “What about that 
Black [upper-class coal mine owner], you 
know that young Black who is in the men’s 
Sunday School Class. He comes regularly 
and he appears to be a very able person.’ 


“Ralph Trowel (upper-middle business- 


man) said, ‘Yes, I know that and every time . 


he comes out I go over to shake hands with 
him and tell him how glad I am that he 
comes out and encourage him to come again. 
Which one of the Blacks is itP It’s Harry 
Black, isn’t it?” 

“They finally decided that it was not Harry 
but Walter. Then, they couldn’t determine 
whether he was actually a member of the 
church or not. Norris phoned his wife to 
check on it, but she wasn’t sure either. The 
meeting closed with the decision that if he 
were found to be officially a member of the 
church they would nominate him for the 
office. 

“After a young Presbyterian minister was 
selected by the nominating committee the 
congregation, both Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational, was asked to vote. The voting was 
to be done by official members only, which 
excluded ‘those on the ‘Friends’ list. The 
meeting was officiated by one of the upper- 
middle-class members. Leonard Carter, 
upper-class and powerful, who attends only 
on Easter or similar occasions, was there. As 
soon as he entered the church he was greeted 
and asked to take part. He reminded them 
of the fact that he was not a member but 
was told that they would be glad to have 
him take a place in front of the congregation 
beside the chairman of the meeting. The 
candidate received only one dissenting vote. 
Immediately a motion was made to make the 
vote unanimous and was seconded with a 
short comment by Leonard Carter. The 
motion carried and the new minister was 
chosen to carry on the tradition of the Fed- 
erated Church... . 


“There is a feeling in American society 
that one of the indicators of respectable be- 
havior is membership in a church, This is 
particularly true of the middle and upper 
classes; in the upper class in Jonesville, 77.19 
percent of the families have church affilia- 
tion. True, many of them attend services 
only on special occasions, but they con- 
tribute financially and use the church as a 
symbol of their morality. On the other hand, 
only 28.5 percent of the lower-lower fami- 
lies have church affiliation, a fact which is 
often used as proof of their immoral behavor. 


“In choosing his church, the individual, or 
family, is often motivated by consideration of 
what is expected of a person in his position. 
An important public official spoke of joining 
the Federated Church: ‘You see, the people 
in this church (Federated) are funny, Most 
of them are, well, they think they’re so high 
and mighty just because they’ve got a little 
money. They’re not my kind of folks, Those 


that come, they just come and sit there and ~ 


after it’s over they walk out. They may 
speak to you, but they’re just being nice. 
You see, they hold you at arm’s length and 
kind of look down on you. You go over to 
the Baptist Church —they’re my kind of 


folks. You'll notice the spirit there. There's 
the spirit of friendship and fellowship. They 
all like one another and they’re just common 
people. But these people over here, well 
they’re not common people. That's all you 
can say about it. They really make me mad, 
but there’s not much I can say or do abou 
it. If Penny, my daughter, hadn't started 
to Sunday School here with the girls [the 
leading high school clique] and more or less 
wanted me to come too, I-wouldn’t have 
gone here. But I don’t know, sometimes 
when I reflect on it, my job makes demands 
on me. I seldom go to church, but I've 
found that Sunday School tended to kind o! 
keep the clan going.’ 
“It has been shown that the churches ir 
Jonesville are stratified in the social structure 
and that each tends to cater to the religiou 
needs of the segment of society at its leve 
Some owe their origin to the pe need 
of a group; others have shifted their emphasi 
to accommodate to the changing social char 
acteristics of their memberships. The chang¢ 
in the Methodist Church during the pas 
century is an example of the latter, and th 
emergence of the Gospel Tabernacle, of th 
former. A few individuals cling to a particu 
lar church because of tradition, For mo 
Protestants, theology plays a minor role ix 
selection of a church. They go where the 
find their own kind of people. During thei 
lifetimes they may belong to several differen 
churches as a result of mobility up or dows 
or because of moving to a new communi 
where the levels of the churches are different 


“In Jonesville it is a recognized symbol o 
upward mobility, or attempted mobility, t 
shift to the Federated Church, the high 
status church, or from the Baptist to th 
Methodist, or from the Free Methodist o 
Gospel Tabernacle to the Baptist or Metho 
dist. The reverse is also true. One mean 
by which a member of the lower-lower clas 
may attempt to obtain respectability an 
upward mobility is to join one of the lower 
class churches. It has already been pointe 
out how the theology of the Gospel Taber 
nacle and the Free Methodist Church fits th 
peculiar needs of many individuals in th 
category by offering also an escape m¢ 
chanism from the social pressure from above 
These churches attract both those attemptin 
to distinguish themselves from their neig 
bors on the basis of acquired moral respec 
tability and those who feel pushed down o 
of other churches. . . . 

“The basic social conflict in the chure 
today, expressed openly in those churché 
which emphasize ‘sociological’ sermons ar 
symbolically in the churches which stre 
‘other worldliness’ is between the equa 
tarian principles of Christian brotherhoa 
and those which recognize some of the rez 
ties of the presence of a class order in Jone 
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THE QUAKER STORY. By Sidney Lucas. 
Yew York: Harper & Bros. $1.75. 
MARGARET FELL. Mother of Quakerism. 
By Isabel Ross. New York: Longmans, 
Green. $6. 


The Quaker Story, by an English Friend, 
is a well written, concise and accurate ac- 
ount of the rise and development of the 
Society of Friends in England and America. 
The author frankly sets forth both the gro- 
tesque and disturbing extravagances of some 
of the earlier Quakers, and the rather rigid 
ormalism, of its own peculiar pattern, into 
which the Society hardened when the first 
generation of enthusiasts passed away, a 
formalism from which it emancipated itself 
only with the development of social service 
deals in the nineteenth and the present cen- 
furies. Indeed, the outsider-may feel that 
oth these elements in earlier Quakerism are 
omewhat over-emphasized at the expense of 
the Society’s more constructive and persua- 
jive features. The outsider, especially if he 
be a New Englander, may also feel that the 
author has written his account of the perse- 
eution of Quakers in Massachusetts entirely 
from the Quaker point of view, with little 
understanding of the problems which these 
troublesome visitors presented to the magis- 
rates. His point of view in this matter is 
reflected in his repeated use of the word 
“priests” when referring to the New England 
ministers, a word which they would have 
vigorously rejected. Despite these minor 
points his book is highly to be recommended 
‘to all who desire clear and concise informa- 
tion about those “quaint, queer, quiet people 


called Quakers.” 


_ The story of Margaret Fell is the first full- 
Tength biography of the very remarkable 
yoman who was perhaps the most effective 
‘personage in the rise of Quakerism except 
George Fox himself, whose wife she became 
after the death of her first husband. As 
mistress of Swarthmoor Hall, a substantial 
estate which was the seat of the Fell family, 
she made it both the shrine and the power- 
puse of the early Friends, from which 
strong influences radiated to traveling 
Juaker missionaries, and to those imprisoned 
n the days of the Commonwealth and the 
estoration eras. She was hostess to a cease- 
ess stream of visitors, of all sorts and con- 
tions, who came seeking rest, inspiration, 
nd often, one suspects, financial aid, and 
e was a tireless letter writer. Her first hus- 
nd, Judge Fell, a man of considerable 
nding and property, never became a 
tiend, but he was so tolerant and broad- 
nded that he uncomplainingly permitted 
lis use of his home for Quaker meetings and 
tivities involving what must have been a 
avy tax on his comfort and income. 


Not many of Margaret Fell’s letters have 
vived but there are many hundreds 
itten to her, preserved first at Swarthmore 
, more recently, at the Friend’s House 
ary in London, and they form the sub- 
ital basis for this book. Many of them, 
some of her own, are written in a highly 


books 


“Quiet people called Quakers” 


involved rhapsodic style which seems very 
strange today, but they illustrate the ardent 
enthusiasm which this revival of religion 
aroused in its adherents. 

Margaret Fell outlived her second hus- 
band, George Fox, by many years, and was 
nearly 88 when she died in 1702, regarded 
by Quakers throughout the world as their 
“nursing mother.” The story covers the rise, 
problems and progress of Quakerism 
through its first half-century, in such great 
detail that her figure is sometimes obscured 
by the multitude of other persons who come 
and go. The book is well written, and is a 
treasury of well-documented and authorita- 
tive information about early Quakerism, as 
well as a vivid picture of the rude and rough 
conditions of life in seventeenth century 
England, and of the spiritual warfare of the 
Friends in the cause of religious freedom, and 
it will be an invaluable source of information 
to persons who seek to pursue the subject 
in more detail than is found in The Quaker 
Story. The general reader, however, is likely 
to find it too overloaded with details to hold 
his attention. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


Isn’t much room 
THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES: 
Volume V of the Amsterdam Assembly 
Series. Edited by W. A. Visser ’T Hooft. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
This is the last in a series of documentary 
volumes of the proceedings of the Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, during the summer of 
1948. The first four volumes (which were 
conveniently bound together in a single 
binding) contained the work of the four 
sections of the Conference. This fifth vol- 
ume contains records such things as summa- 
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A book that will 
enrich your life 


“An exciting reaffirmation and 
confirmation of liberalism ...In 
an age growing more and more 
fearful . . . this book refreshes 


ries of some of the speeches, the proceed- 
ings of the committees and sections, a list 
of delegates to the World Council meeting, 
and a list of the churches represented. This 
particular volume is of great documentary 
interest. 

It is impossible for a Unitarian to read 
this book without some misgivings about 
the World Council of Churches. Since it was 
impossible for Unitarians to attend the Con- 
ference because of the creed under which 
the World Council was organized of “Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour,” it was interest- 
ing to see in this volume so much emphasis 
on the Divinity of Christ. My experience 
has been that most attendants at the Confer- 
ence insist that doctrinal matters are not 
paramount. But a typical doctrinal expres- 
sion is shown in the “Message to the As- 
sembly.” (Page 10) “There is a word of 
God for our world. It is that the world is 
in the hands of the living God . . . that in 
Christ Jesus, His Incarnate Word, who lived 
and died and rose from the dead, God has 
broken the power of evil once for all, and 
opened for everyone the gate into freedom 
and joy in the Holy Spirit; that the final 
judgment on human history and on every 
human deed is the judgment of the merciful 
Christ, and that the end of history will be 
the triumph of His Kingdom, where alone 
we shall understand how much God has 
loved the world.” 

Certainly there isn’t much room for those 
who call themselves religious liberals to fit 
into that particular theological pattern with- 
out a tremendous compromise of conscience. 
As an historical document this book merits 
attention as the history of a wonderful at- 
tempt to bring orthodox Christianity together 
into a communion of conscience. But we 
can never forget that the particular position 
of the World Council of Churches would be 
what William Ernest Hocking calls the 
“theory of radical displacement,” that is the 
replacement of the other religions of the 
world with divinely revealed Christianity. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 
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The Beacon 


The Roatan Pets Boston 


For two years running, Beacon 
Press titles have landed on the “50 
outstanding books of the year,” se- 
lected by the Division of Public 
Libraries of the American Library 
Association. More than 8000 new 
titles are published in the v. s. each 
year, and the Beacon Press issued 
only 16 last year. Oh, yes—the 
volume honored by the libraries is 
commonly known as “the Blanshard 
book.” 

° o e 

In the early days of AMERICAN 
FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER, 
there was considerable speculation 
over the question of how much cir- 
culation the book would get in the 
nation’s libraries. Footnote to the 
history of freedom-of-expression in 
the U. S.: a tabulation of leading 
libraries, coast to coast, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co. of Chi- 
cago, has, placed the Blanshard 
book No. 3 from the top among the 
most widely-circulated nonfiction 
books during this past winter. It is 
getting read! America’s libraries, 
with few exceptions, are insisting 
on the rights of their members to 
read this scholarly study. 

Footnote-to-a-footnote: In the 
huge public library system of 
one of America’s largest metropo- 
lises, there reportedly is one copy— 
and in the Rare Book Department, 
rubbing shouiders with precious 
Medieval manuscripts and priceless 
first editions of Old World classics. 


The latest issue of The Journal of 
Sociology carries the news that 
following the publication of the 
Beacon Press book, THE RECON- 
STRUCTION OF HUMANITY, the 
author received $120,000 for the 
establishment of a research insti- 
tute for the study of the factors 
of altruism in human existence. 
The author, of course, is Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, the founder of the 
sociology department at Harvard 
two decades ago, and the institute 
is named the Harvard Research 
Center in Altruistic Integration and 
Creativity. 

s se ° 

Albert Einstein demands _pre- 
cision—in prose as well as in mathe- 
matics. When he wrote the preface 


for the new Beacon Press book, 
RELATIVITY—A RICHER TRUTH, he 
did it in his customary German. 
This was converted to English by 
the author of the book, Philipp 
Frank (Einstein’s successor in the 
chair of physics at the University 
of Prague) and by Karl Deutsch, 
editor of Beacon’s “Seeds of 
Thought Series.” The translation 
was meticulously done, but Pro- 
fessor Einstein upon reading it 
realized that the English language 
could not accurately convey the 
precise meaning of his German 
prose—so he forthwith revised the 
German draft and then supervised 
the English translation of the 
revisions. Result? Everyone is 


happy! 
° ° ° 


NO-COMMENT DEP ART- 
MENT (Blanshard Division): A re- 
cent issue of America, the high- 
caliber Jesuit weekly, carries the 
following sentence in a “Letter 
from the Editor”: “Unofficial cen- 
sorship of the news is growing to 
alarming proportions.” The pro- 
motion manager of a certain Boston 
publishing house would like to add 
the words “and advertising” after 
the word “news,” and then send the 
statement to some of the most 
prominent newspapers in the coun- 
try. 

° ° e 

HOW - FAR - THE - BEACON - 
BEAMS DEPT: A display of books 
has just completed a “road show” 
under the sponsorship of the Am- 
erican Library Association. The 
books were selected by a commit- 
tee of the a.L.a. for showing to li- 
brarians of the country, to aid them 
in selecting new titles for their 
shelves. Every single new book on 
the Beacon Press fall list (seven) 
was selected by the committee for 
its traveling display. . . . Profes- 
sional scholars, too, are paying in- 
creasing attention to Beacon Press 
books, Straw-in-the-wind: The cur- 
rent issue of the distinguished 
quarterly, Philosophy and Phenom- 
enological Research, devotes ten 
pages to the discussion of three 
Beacon books by Sorokin, Dewey 
and Malinowski. 


“Books in all their variety offer 
the means whereby civilization may 
be carried triumphantly forward.” 

—Winston Churchill 


books 


“Led by the nose”’ 
CALL TO CHRISTIAN ACTION. By D. R. 
Sharpe. New York; Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Every book dealing with people is of in- 
terest to Unitarian readers, whether we agree 
with it or not. 

Within the liberal frame of-reference, it is 
thus refreshing to hear the voice of a Baptist 
proclaiming the need for social action and | 
social justice. 

Reminiscent of the spirit of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Dr. Sharpe sees no reason. 
why the Protestant church cannot take the | 
lead in the spiritual regeneration of the in- 
dividual and the church. The dynamics are 
present and inherent in Protestantism, but 
Dr. Sharpe hints that Christianity has been 
“led by the nose” by the organic gigantism 
of present civilization and has deliberately 
compromised its gospel to men and society. 

This small volume contains lectures given 
under the Walter Rauschenbusch Lecture- 
ship Foundation at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. The book contains 123 
pages of intense sincerity and conviction. 

Dr. Sharpe’s analysis of the plight of 
modern man and the church’s place in 
directing the conscience of the world is 
brilliant indeed. He makes his appeal to 
the Protestant church through its “saving 
methodology of the redemptive gospel of 
Christ and him crucified.” 

I recommend the book to anyone who 
would want to know what the church ought 
to be doing. However, in the last analysis, 
I cannot see how Dr. Sharpe or anyone else 
can hope to redeem individuals and society 
by a philosophy and a psychology which 
first encourages the depravity of man (doc- 
trine of original sin) and then bemoans its 
inability to cure it. 

JOSEPH HOWARD GIUNTA 


To keep working on 
THE MERRY MIRACLE. By Mary Mian 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

What happens when a group of saints re 
turn to earth for a little relaxation? Ma 
Mian tells us in this charming little sto: 
with a French setting. The saints soon dis 
cover that in putting on once more thei 
earthly bodies they put on also some of the 
unhappier traits identified with the flesh 
The resulting tale is charming and not with4 
out overtones of deep ethical insight. It is a 
book which children will enjoy and adults 
will appreciate. And its moral is not soy 
much pointed to as hinted at, which is tha 
sainthood is something you have to keepy 
working on. 


forms suitable for each age level in tha 
school. Very useful and helpful for thosq@ 
schools which believe “the ultimate enc 
sought is the acceptance of the Bible as the 
very Word of God.” . 


The human touch—the ultimate requirement 


EST SERMONS. 1949-1950. Edition. Ed- 
by G. Paul Butler. New York: Harper 
+ Bros. $3. 

Let it be said at the outset that this book, 
ough of uneven quality, contains many 
cellent sermons, well worth the time re- 
quired for a careful reading by any minister 
who is eager to discover the pulpit tech- 
niques of great preachers—and others not so 
-great—in order, perhaps, to improve his own. 
There are sermons on every conceivable 
bject, representing the theological and_so- 
‘cial thinking of almost every stratum of 
teligious faith, from orthodox Judaism, and 
Catholicism, to the more liberal wings of 
Shristian evangelicalism. Nor is the excel- 
lence confined to any particular denomina- 
‘tion, division or creed. Some of the most 
persuasive and exciting sermons are of Cath- 
lic and Jewish authorship. Some of the 
best sermons are by preachers whose names 
have not yet come to public attention; and 
one has a feeling that the editor was more 
ae than necessary in including so 
any names associated with famous divinity 
schools. The divinity deans, presidents and 
professors hold their own very well, but they 

do not by any means stand out. : 
_ The over-all quality of this book would 
seem to indicate that the American pulpit is 
still a social force to be reckoned with de- 
Spite the fact that more than half the Amer- 


ican people do not belong to or attend 
church. Many of the sermons—though by 
no means all—seem unnecessarily over- 
weighted with Christian theology and Bib- 
lical reference and anchorage; but one 
would, of course, expect a Unitarian to notice 
this, and call attention to it. There is deep 
insight here, often, and on the whole a 
warm, sincere religious faith. Also we find 
spiritual persuasiveness and charm, many 
times enlivened with a sprightly pulpit 
style and flashes of welcome humor. 

All these qualities I would emphasize par- 
ticularly, and call to the attention of my 
Unitarian, Universalist and Ethical Culture 
colleagues. Add these together and you 
have the human touch which is the ultimate 
requirement of great preaching—and never 
the monopoly of any particular theology or 
sect, 

Brethren of the liberal faith, let’s take a 
good, long look at Best Sermons, 1949-1950 
Edition, lest perhaps we forget some things 
we would do well to remember. Also, if a 
dozen or more of my ministerial readers 
would send to the editor, G. Paul Butler, 
a sample or two of their own best sermons, 
it is more than likely that the 1951-1952 
edition will contain some Unitarian preach- 
ing along with the rest. It would be a fine 
thing—for Unitarians. 

EDWIN T, BUEHRER 


Caveman in society 
PROBLEMS OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT. 
By Lynde C. Steckle. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3. 

The basic dilemma of man in society is 
that man is not a rational animal, but a 
feeling animal who, the moment he is con- 
scious of a situation involving any kind of a 
threat, automatically and involuntarily pre- 
omy an emergency apparatus equipping 

im for violent and sustained physical action. 
The liver releases glycogen into the blood- 
stream; the bronchioles in the lungs dilate 
and the breathing rate increases; heart action 
speeds up and the blood pressure becomes 
greater; digestive functions practically cease; 
skin capillaries constrict; blood is pumped 
out to the skeletal muscles from the viscera, 
so on. These things are not matters of 
intelligence or free will. Once the threat is 

scognized, the rest is simply automatic. 
s, in a civilization where intelligent be- 
Wior is a condition of survival, man reacts 
emotionally like his troglodyte ancestor. 

_ This is the basic problem which Dr. 
e describes for us in an easy-to-read 
tyle which belies the erudition behind it. 
® then proceeds to show that we do not 
sd to be slaves of Stone Age techniques 
we are willing to gain insight into our fears 
d insecurities and want to do something 
yout them. “Wishing and hoping avail 
only action pays.” (page 19). The 
%k is a guide to realistic living based on 
hological principles. Other recent vol- 
es have pointed out the same insights, 
none more readably. E.D. 


Change gears 

MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER. Ser- 
mons and Prayers of Peter Marshall. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50. 

The author’s own words best express the 
problem presented by this book when he was 
replying to requests that he publish a vol- 
ume: “I wouldn’t think of it. There are 
enough second-rate books on the market al- 
ready. I’ve no intention of adding more.” 
(page 10). 

There is little doubt that Peter Marshall 
was an effective preacher, and this book will 
be welcomed by the orthodox who like to 
read: 

Now, Christianity, the power of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit of God, 
is the only force that can change 
people for good. It is the only power 
in the world that can change the 
gears in a man’s life from self-will to 
God’s will. It is the only power that — 
can give a man the right motives to 
do what God wants him to do. 

But as far as Unitarians are concerned, 
they might better read John Robertson. They 
would get sermons at least as up-to-date and 
in better literary form though they are half 
a century old. On the other hand the prayers 
are pointed, pithy and powerful. _ Still 
they are all made to Lord Jesus or in 
His name and leave me cold. The fact that 
he summered on Cape Cod did not impress 
him with any facet of liberalism. To be 
interesting, these sermons would have to be 
delivered by a man with a heavy Scotch 
brogue, which he had. JAMES K. ALLEN 
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Gazelles and flutes 


AND GAZELLES LEAPING. By Sudhin N. 
Ghose. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

LITTLE FLUTE PLAYER. By Jean Both- 
well. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2. 

Here are two books with settings in India. 
Both of them are about children and one of 
them is bound to be enjoyed by children. 
Little Flute Player tells the story of ten-year 
old Teka Ram who lives in the great plain 
region of Northern India. He plays the flute 
for the village festivals and brings the cattle 
in from the fields. A famine strikes the 
countryside and the young boy is forced to 
find ways of keeping his family alive while 
the father has gone off to the city in search of 
work. It is a story filled with charming 
word pictures and simply illustrated with 
line drawings by Margaret Ayer. It will 
bring our children closer to the heart of an 
Indian boy. 

And Gazelles Leaping is the first book to 
be published in America by the Indian au- 
thor, Sudhin N. Ghose. It will appeal to 
older children and certainly to adults for-it 
is written in a haunting style and it tells a 
lovely story. Without preaching, it empha- 
sizes the sympathy of all religions and is a 
good book to read in these times, not simply 
for pérsonal pleasure, but to develop feel- 
ings of world friendship. The illustrations 
are stunning and the Indian music is fas- 
cinating. Here is a book that makes music. 

ROBERT ‘A. STORER 
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Three decades of psychical research 


THERE IS A PSYCHIC WORLD by Horace 
Westwood. New York: Crown. $3. 


This book is a record of psychical re- 
searches conducted over a period of three 
decades by a Unitarian minister of distin- 
guished intelligence. He embarked upon 
the inquiry in a spirit of open-minded skep- 
ticism, and has maintained throughout a 
searchingly critical viewpoint. Most of the 
occurrences which he reports took place in 
his own home, or in the homes of close 
friends. The agent through whom some of 
the most striking phenomena developed was 
an eleven-year-old child who had grown up 
in his own family. In view of these facts, 
the conclusions reached by the author should 
be of arresting importance to all those who 
are sincerely and open-mindedly seeking the 
truth about religion. 

“T am scientifically convinced,” Dr. West- 
wood writes, “that thought and personality 
can manifest themselves apart from a brain 
and body as we now conceive them... . 
Man in the deepest levels of his being, be- 
longs to an order which is... eternal... If 
the spiritualistic hypothesis should be sus- 
tained. . . . then “orders of being’ not depend- 
ent for their existence upon ‘flesh and blood’ 
but possessing consciousness and intelligent 
activity under other than . . . ‘material con- 
ditions’ would be recognized as a possibility 
having a basis in fact... 

“In every alleged communication I have 
read, there is sustained agreement upon 
two matters. 

“1, Character determines 
ual’s destiny after death. . .. 


each individ- 
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“2. What we call the ‘moral life’ contin- 
ues, and spiritual values are supreme.” 

Those who regard such conclusions as sig- 
nificant will do well to examine the evidence 
upon which Dr. Westwood bases them. This 
evidence is of a type which has become 
familiar to psychical researchers in scores of 
volumes dealing with mediamistic phenom- 
ena. The occurrences reported are clearly 
in line with the best and most carefully 
edited materials which have been published 
by other investigators, but they also are 
fresh, are critically and factually presented, 
and are well above average in persuasiveness. 

The anti-spiritualistic prejudice with 


which the author began his investigations, . 


and his resolute determination not to become 
involved in superstition or super-naturalism, 
have led him to lean over backwards. He 
keeps insisting that the spiritualistic hypoth- 
esis is not scientifically demonstrated. What 
he means is that the survival of personality 
beyond death has not been proved in the 
same sense that a geometrical proposition 
can be proved. But he says, “I have not 
the slightest hesitation in making the state- 
ment that the inference of survival rests on 
evidential grounds that are fully as trust- 
worthy as the moral evidence for the love of 
those dear to us, though this love can neither 
be tested nor proved by laboratory metods.” 
[Italics by the author.} 

In his analysis of each major phenomenon 
which he observed, the author seeks to ex- 
plore open-mindedly the possible alternative 
hypotheses by means of which alternative 
facts might be explained. Seasoned psy- 
chical researchers are likely to raise their 
questions at these points. Did the events 
actually occur precisely as reported? Were 
significant facts overlooked or unreported? 
Would observers more fully trained in the 
methods of spiritualistic mediums have ob- 
served and reported the facts consistently 
with the record given by our author? 

Like many other students in this field, Dr. 
Westwood finds. it necessary to sound a 
warning note. He says, “No individual who 
has passed through the sorrow of bereave- 
ment should ever visit a seance room or 
seek psychic evidence of any kind except 
in the presence of a trusted friend who has 
had experience in these matters and has, at 
the same time, retained a balanced and de- 
tached judgment.” He points out that if the 
psychic world is real it contains forces which 
are at least as dangerous for an amateur to 
play with as are the forces to be found in a 
physics or chemistry laboratory. He also 
points out that if the spiritualistic hypoth- 
esis is accepted, the possibility of malig- 
nant obsession must be faced honestly. He 
has encountered evidence which, to his mind, 
reinforces the necessity for such warnings. 

To all sincere searchers for truth about 
spiritual reality this book can be recom- 
mended as intelligent, cautious and stimulat- 
ing. Those who seek to be scientifically in- 
telligent about their religion can gain major 
insights by a study of this brief volume. 

HORNELL HART 


Acceptable idea of God 

MEET GOD. By Ruth DeBertram Allen. 
Portland, Maine: Falmouth Publishing 
House. $1.25. ; 


Here is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of children at about junior high 
school age, or a little younger. It states 
simply the general idea of God, in language 
that the young mind can understand—and 
yet does it with considerable beauty and 
feeling. It does not attempt to enter into 
the controversies about God, or treat the 
element of fear which has often muddied 
the waters, but in very brief form gives the 
child an acceptable idea of God which will 
stand up against criticism. Parents and 
churches ought to present this book to their 
seventh. graders to be personally owned 
and cherished. HARVEY SWANSON 
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ELTON TRUEBLOOD’S 
NEW BOOK 


SLENS Of 
Hope 


IN A CENTURY OF 
DESPAIR 


In his newest book, a depend- 
able analyst of things spiritual 
lays a solid foundation for a 
sensible, genuinely Christian 
optimism. He discovers numer- 
ous exciting developments in 
religious life which may be 
expected to brighten the future. 
This book is a worthy successor 
to THE PREDICAMENT OF 
MODERN MAN. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Since the publication in The Christian 
Register last May of my article, “Wanted: 
Unitarian Missionaries,” which many of us 
thought would be received as the advocacy 
_ of rank heresy in Unitarian circles, I have re- 
mained silent about the interesting results it 
produced. Mr. Joe O’Donnell’s letter in the 
November issue, states “I had high hopes 
that John Nicholls Booth’s article would kick 
up quite a row —but nary a ripple. The 
article was ignored. What has Mr. Booth 
done to deserve such treatment?” 

The truth is that an avalanche of letters 
were directed to my home address. The 
“nary a ripple” resulted from the fact that 
few wrote their reactions directly to the 
editors. Since Mr. Robert Blake Kimble 
argues against the practicality of my sugges- 
tion, in the January issue, I have decided to 
disclose the unexpected contents of some of 
these letters. 

From Mrs. Hale H. Cook, Wai, Satara 
District, India, a life-long Unitarian who 
_ possesses a B.D. degree and is in India with 
her medical missionary husband: “. . . hope 
you will continue your crusade. . . . Most of 
my Unitarian friends seem of the opinion 
that all Hindus are like Gandhi. This seems 
about as sensible as if the Hindus were to 
think that all Christians are like Jesus... . 
The very things foreigners criticize, and 
would not want to live with (in India), are 
caused by the religious beliefs of Hinduism. 
. . . We try to show (the American church 
that finances our work in India) that since 
the whole life of the people is based upon 
their religious belief, a doctor can do almost 
nothing — especially in the way of preventive 
medicine — without changing much of this 
belief.” 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Redlands, Calif., 
one-time minister of Unitarian churches in 
Detroit and Boston: “The need of the Orient 
for our liberal gospel is, of course, the main 
motive and incentive for getting out of our 
isolationism, but not unimportant is the effect 
of missionary service upon ourselves, upon 
the missioners. I have known small, even 
weak, orthodox churches kept alive by their 
missionary interests, seeing a bit of the world 
larger than their own parish.” 

_ From Charles M. Sherover, vice-president 
of American Unitarian Youth, 1947-48, Army 
Signal Corps veteran, delegate to Amsterdam 
Conference last summer: “. . .this note is to 
ell you how heartily I endorse the sentiments 
expressed in your article.” 
_ Rey. Hugh Weston, Cruft Fellow to the 
Argentine, one-time journalist in the Mid- 
dle Unitarian minister: “Wonderful 
rt a 
Miss Helen M. MacKenzie, Evansville, 
nd.: “The enclosed newspaper article (quot- 
1g General MacArthur as saying that Japan 
ripe and ready for Christianity’ and that 
ve wants to see its 80,000,000 le gos- 
ized within the next 25 years’) lends 
th to your argument that Unitarians 
auld reverse their stand on missionaries. 
mat I say is —‘Let’s beat ‘em to ith” 


75,000 Unitarians can set the 
whole world on fire with an idea 


Mrs. Norman W. Storer, Winter Park, 
Fla.: “I have felt that what has been such a 
boon to us— people adopted from the old 
denominations — should have untold value 
for multitudes in the so-called ‘heathen’ 
lands. I hope and pray that your call to 
action and an awakening along this line may 
make the impression on every other sensitive 
conscience in our denomination that it has 
on mine, and that a work may be undertaken 
that will be fruitful and far-reaching.” 


Miss Bertha Shafter, Oakland, Calif.: “My 


_Yealization of this (need to develop mis- 


sionary work) dates back to a year spent in 
Norway and my contact with many who had 
outgrown the Lutheran teaching and yet had 
not found another to replace this . . . there- 
fore they were spiritually much adrift and 
embittered.” 


Ichiro Hara, Yokohama, Japan: . . the 
general impression among the Unitarians here 
(in Japan) is that most of the Unitarians of 
the United States are little interested in the 
fate, both spiritual and material, of the Far 
Easterners. An instance ... the Unitarian 


“< 


Service Committee, which has been devoting. 


all its efforts to Europe, but little to the Far 
East. . . . In sharp contrast to the Unitarians, 
the orthodox churches of the United States 
are now waging a remarkable campaign to 
Christianize Japan. The establishment of the 
International Christian University is the 
biggest instance. . . . I desire and expect 
that you will continue your drive for Uni- 
tarian missionary work in the Far East.” 

Mrs. Charles H. (Sophia) Fahs, leading 
church school textbook writer: “I’m so en- 
thusiastic over your plea. My background is 
missionary, and I have long felt what you 
have put into words so effectively. I hope 
the proposal does not fall on deaf ears. If 
I were younger, I should wish to throw my 
energies into a campaign for some sort of 
foreign missionary society (probably under 
another name).” 

And, finally, I quote the Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch, former National Director of the Ameri- 


“Why, Mathilda! She’s no Humanist — 
she’s a lady.” 


. 

can Unitarian Youth and now minister of the 
Unitarian church of Fort Worth, Texas: 
“,. + you are 299 per cent right in your 
thesis . . . My two trips to Europe in "46 
and ’47 convinced me of the same changes in 
orientation you have outlined for yourself. 
. . . Everywhere I went I found people who 
wanted to sit up all night discussing Uni- 
tarianism. The most radical people I met 
in Germany and Poland, for instance, while 
professing no use for the church, were ob- 
viously anxious for a basic spiritual orienta- 
tion consonant with their concerns for re- 
building their communities and nations. The 
more I talked to them, the more convinced 
I became that it was they who were asking 
for this help, and not we who were asking 
for an opportunity to give it to them!” 

Unanimous agreement characterized the 
letters which were addressed to me. I have 
quoted excerpts from but a few of the 
writers. All of them were vigorous in their 
assertion that theological isolationism must 
be abandoned. It is time that we lifted our 
sights and spread the “gospel” of Unitarian- 
ism abroad. Because of the traditional con- 
notations to the name “missionary” it is 
likely that a more appropriate name should 
be given the ministers and workers we ex- 
port. 

The article, “Wanted: Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries,” established one point firmly: that 
missionary activity for Unitarianism is no 
longer tabu. Unitarians are now in a frame 
of mind to crusade abroad as they are doing 
at home. World Unitarian advance spon- 
sored by American Unitarians no longer has 
domestic philosophical or political obstacles 
to hurdle. 

Most encouraging of all was the fact that 
many of my supporting letters came from 
persons who have traveled broadly and, be- 
cause of the perspective and information this 
has given them, are in an especially favorable 
position to judge the need. : 

The problem, today, is in the area of 
finances, as Mr. Kimble points out. In spite 
of the fact that the ava Committee on World 
Churches is crippled almost to inoperative 
helplessness by a dearth of funds for foreign 
activity, I can assure Unitarians of this coun- 
try that the Committee, of which I am now a 
member, is waiting eagerly and watching 
carefully for every inch of territory into 
which it can move if and when more money 
comes to it. 

What can you do? See that your church 
puts over its local drive to secure full funds 
for the United Unitarian Appeal: as that 
fund rises so will the allotment increase for 
the opening of Unitarian centers or programs 
in Asia, the Middle East, Europe and else- 
where. (This advertisement will come as 
a surprise to uva officials.) Don’t cut off 
our opportunity by regarding lightly your re- 
sponsibility toward raising funds for the 
spread of greater Unitarianism. The vva is 
the direct trunkline to all efforts and oppor- 
tunities for Unitarianism to move into Japan, 
India, the Philippines, Germany and else- 
where. They are waiting for us. We must 
grasp the outstretched hand as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Kimble wrote pessimistically: “When 
I consider on the one hand the size of our 
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fellowship and its rate of increase, and on 
the other the vast expense involved in a 
“Global spread,’ I lay down my pen for we 
shall not have to deal with proselytizing for 
several decades.” 

I reply: Jesus and his twelve disciples set 
the whole world on fire with an idea. I am 
convinced that 75,000 American Unitarians, 


whose movement’ has grown in membership 
22.2 percent within twelve years, can also 
set the world on fire with their religious 
movement. Our power is growing. Don’t 
be surprised if we have to deal with “mis- 
sionary” problems, if only modest ones, 
sooner than you think! 

REY. JOHN NICHOLLS BooTH, Belmont, Mass. 


What is your church doing for older people? 


Doubtless your first reaction to a question 
like this is to think about the white heads 
that seem to predominate in the Sunday 
congregation, in the Alliance, the board of 
trustees and in the church life generally. 
You may be inclined to think that your 
church does not need to emphasize the older 
people in its program more than it is already 
doing. 

Though even that conclusion may be de- 
batable as far as these people are concerned, 
what about those old people in the near 
neighborhood of the church who have no 
religious connections? Many of them had 
memberships once but have given them up 
for one reason or another: lack of money 
to make a pledge, the loss of a marriage 
partner who once kept them interested in 
church-going, the experience of having at- 
tended a church and been made to feel 
that they were there on sufferance, the gen- 
eral loss of hope and interest that sometimes 
afflicts people in their later years. Does a 
church have a responsibility here? It does 
if it accepts the service principles of reli- 
gion. Unitarian churches almost universally 
emphasize the service principle. 

Our cities are filled with thousands of el- 
derly people, many of them living alone 
without any family ties. The amount of lone- 
liness, boredom, frustration to be found 
among them is beyond the comprehension of 
the average busy person of middle years. 
The emotional dissatisfactions of old age are 
part of the price that our culture makes us 
pay for the privilege of a lengthened life. 

Only one-fourth of our older people are 
economically self-sufficient. The majority 
of them are forced to live on private or 
public bounty. Because of a reduced income 
their outlets of social expression are reduced 
as well. Among the urgent needs of old 
people are opportunities for enjoyment at 
little or no cost; opportunities to make new 
friends to replace those they have lost with 
the advancing years; new experiences to keep 
them interested in life and to help them to 
feel that they are still participating members 
of the community. 

Most of them will not be attracted by the 
regular church program although as a group 
they are very much in need of the support- 
ing influence of spiritual values. Sometimes 
it is because the presence of younger and 
more vigorous persons sets too fast a pace 
for them. The interests of the young are 
not always those of the old. Sometimes they 
are conscious of how much they differ in 
dress and cultural background from the reg- 
ular church constituency. 
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Here is a very real problem for churches 
to do something about. It is not in a far-off 
land but right here in their neighborhoods. 
It need not involve any great expenditure 


of money. Principally it requires a warm- — 


hearted interest (not patronage); a willing- 
ness on the part of some members to spend 
some time in planning a campaign of re- 
cruitment; and a volunteer who is willing to 
work with a group of older people. 

Of our twenty-two Golden Age Clubs here 
in Cleveland, four meet in churches, one of 
them the First Unitarian Church. The Uni- 
tarian Church in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
also sponsors a fine program for the older 
people of the community. The lower age 
limit on Cleveland members is sixty years, 
but by far the greatest number are in their 
seventies, with a substantial number in their 
eighties. 

Because of this club system, life has taken 
on new meaning for many of our older citi- 
zens. Last Fébruary 700 of them were 


guests at the Shrine Circus; in June 400 


members attended a big league baseball 
game; in late August Cleveland had its first 
camp for older people . . . two five-day ses- 
sions. Sixty of the campers were seventy 
years of age or over. In their club meetings 
they have a chance to plan their own parties 
and arrange their own programs. Most 
important of all they make new friends, en- 
joy themselves, and gain the emotional sup- 
port that comes from being a member of a 
group instead of a solitary individual. 

It is anticipated that by the year 2000 the 
number of older people in the United States 
will more than double, and the proportion 
of older people to the total population will 
also double. If this is a social problem now, 
every year will increase its seriousness. Our 
present public attitude toward them is one 
of neglect. We give them a small old age 
assistance grant and our official concern 
stops there. This is where the church should 
come in, 

__ I€ you are looking for a suitable gift for 
your pastor give him a copy of Older People 
and the Church ( Abingdon-Cokesbury 1949) 
by Maves and Cedarleaf. Talk to some of 
your local social workers about the needs 
of the older people in your immediate neigh- 
borhood. Get your pastor’s approval and set 
up a sponsoring committee to establish a 
Golden Age Club. Those who will work 
with it will find that it is a highly rewarding 
experience. Other enterprises will suggest 
themselves once you have started. It will 
help your church to fulfil its function. 
JAMES H. woons, Cleveland, Ohio 


“When man listens .. .°’ 


We are members of the Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, and by reason of personal ex- 
perience and knowledge of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, wish to comment on the article, 
“Messiah for Millionaires,” by Thomas Ford 
Hoult in your January issue. 

During the greater part of the past year 
and as long as health permitted, we were 
closely associated with the Moral Re-Arma- 
ment group at the Los Angeles headquarters. 
It was our privilege to help in their book de- 
partment during one or two evenings each 
week doing accounting work. At times we 
wiped dishes and performed other tasks, 
sharing fellowship with many people, all of 
whom actually appeared to be living accord- 
ing to their four standards — absolute 
honesty, love, purity and unselfishness. We 
learned of the free will labor of group mem- 


‘ bers who live at the headquarters and of the 


donated time and talents of many others. No 
distinction was made as to creed, race or 
wealth, but all work was shared in rotation 
and done with joy. Truth, culture and ideal 
family life were stressed, with emphasis that 
the individual must necessarily first change 
himself before he may hope to change the 
world. We have sat in quiet times of medi- 
tation, planning for daily tasks and felt con- 
vinced that “When Man Listens, God 
Speaks.” We learned much of value to 


- apply in our own lives. 


We attended social gatherings and met 
hundreds of interesting and interested peo- 
ple, many from other parts of the world. We 
were entertained with fine music and saw 
constructive films and plays. We heard the 
personal experiences of field workers and 
listened to testimonials of educators, stu- 
dents, ministers, professional and business 
men and many others who had changed 
themselves and their affairs through adoption 
of the four standards in daily life. We heard 
of help given in family relations and labor 
problems and were told of changes in certain 
communists and diplomats accomplished 
through the same means. 

Last June, we listened to the fine speech 
of Dr. Frank Buchman, which was broad- 
casted from the World Assembly at Caux, 
Switzerland. We met the Japanese ambassa- 
dor and other Japanese diplomats on their 
way back to Japan, after attending the con- 
ference at Caux and they were full of en- 
thusiasm over ideas and practical help re- 
ceived there. Dr. Buchman’s recent book, 
Remaking the World, gives details of his 
life and aims, which seem consistent with 
our personal experience. 

The m.n.A. headquarters in Los Angeles, 
California, Mackinac Island, Michigan, and 
Caux, Switzerland, were all ‘purchased by 
free will gifts from those who feel they are 
helping to make a new and better world. 

“The New World News,” published 
monthly in Los Angeles and recent issues 
of World Affairs Magazine, published quar- 
terly on the campus of the University of 
Southern California give an authentic pic- 
ture of the work and standards of Moral 
Re-Armament. We subscribe to both pe- 
riodicals. : : p 

MR. & MRS. GEO. L. DAVENPORT, JR., 
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reply to the Rev. Harvey Swanson: 


By way of further elucidation, I shall, in 
this letter, devote more effort to constructive 
discussion and less to a critique of Mr. Swan- 
son’s rejoinder. 

Three points, however, need to be em- 
phasized in Rev. Harvey Swanson’s rejoinder 
to my letter in the January Register. First, 
few of my questions are answered directly. 
I am not taking issue with the ava (re: 
Swanson’s quoting of ava by-laws) but with 
Mr. Swanson’s first letter. Second, the way 
r. Swanson chooses to paint the dastardly 
anist plot to subvert “Unitarian” theism 


religion should. And lastly, no argument is 
‘won by saying “there is no question that” 
this or that is true. I have posed questions 
and problems, while Mr. Swanson has dis- 

garded them. I certainly do not expect to 

win” or “loose” this debate, but I do expect 
jit to be conducted as a debate, not as a 
paternal theist telling the bad “young man,” 
who is of different convictions, to mend his 
ways, or be doomed to “humanistic sinful- 
ness’ outside the “true” faith. 


_ Now to the constructive discussion. There 
‘is, first, that many-faceted little phrase in 
our Unitarian heritage which sums up one of 
our profoundly radical points of departure 
from more fundamentalistic faiths — unity 
in diversity. If Unitarianism is going to put 
up signs saying: “Keep Off—for Theistic (or 
Humanistic, or even Pantheistic) Unitarians 
Only,” what is its use next to any other set of 
religiously valued concepts? I think none! 
And I think so because I see Unitarianism as 
trying out a fundamentally unique church 
concept. That concept is expressed by unity 
in diversity. This point is completely missed 
by Mr. Swanson. I feel that as a prelude to 
any “universal religion” Unitarianism must 
-: or disprove the validity of a church 
based on unity in diversity. Mr. Swanson 
has taken no steps to prove or disprove this 
‘concept. He just says “can’t” but offers none 
of the evidence necessary either way. 
_ As to the fellowship concept of which 
many Unitarians speak, that enters this dis- 
cussion by a very wide front door. The fel- 
owship of man with man, of men of all 
s of convictions, is a necessary compo- 
ent of the church believing in unity in di- 
versity. For what in the end is the value of 
our high-sounding concepts if we don’t try 
do something about them? The narrow 
nist and the narrow theist have no 
in our fellowship, for our fellowship 
be built of the wide oak planks of 
ance and respect and _ self-criticism. 
ing our structure together must be the 
ih ing belief that while men have 
: right and the liberty to individually- 
ermined belief, they also have the respon- 
dility of working together for certain shared 
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aclusion then, I frown upon sectarian- 


ism (as I said in my previous letter) whether 
of humanistic or theistic derivation. Our 
vital church concept must be that of living, 
daily, our faith in the practicality of men of 
diverse approaches to the truth struggling 
together to work out the still diverse an- 
swers. Our Unitarian tradition makes much 
of the advancing quest for truth. Let us ad- 
vance together, with a feeling of fellowship 
toward all men, in fellowship and respect for 
all Unitarians. We must seek to prove or 
disprove our gospel by daily living, not by 
argument. For in the final analysis the evi- 
dence of which I speak can only be gleaned 
from practical life. 
PAUL E. KILLINGER, Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge 


And a reply to a reply 


My dear Mr. Killinger: Since you began 
this discussion, I may perhaps be permitted 
a reply to your reply. I can consent to a 
continuation of this discussion only because 
of the extremely important questions in- 
volved. Our whole Unitarian movement is 
at stake; and it is, unhappily, such thinking 
as your own which is threatening to destroy 
it. 

You say: “If Unitarianism, regardless of 
tradition, becomes predominantly composed 
of humanists, so what?” Even the flippancy 
of this remark is revealing. For it is this 
flippant attitude toward our tradition—and 
an accompanying lack of respect for sacred 
church covenants—that has permitted so 
many humanist ministers to accept pulpits 
in traditionally theistic churches with the- 
istic and Christian covenants, while these 
ministers in no wise believe these covenants, 
and proceed to work for the abandonment 
or disregard of them. It is a point of honor, 
sir; or shall we say of honor also — so what? 

I have no quarrel, sir, with your convic- 
tions. They are your own concern. Be as 
much of a humanist as you will! But I beg 
of you, on your honor, when faithful and de- 
vout Unitarians have nurtured a church for 
generations which has enshrined in its cove- 
nant its stated purpose to worship God —I 
beg of you be honest enough not to accept 
installation in such a church! And I beg of 
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“If it contributes to the obliteration of 
ancient logical pretenses, then I and John 
Dewey would both applaud. anyruinc to 
get rid of verbal trumpery.” 
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you again, do not accept office in our Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association! — where we have 
as our stated purpose: “To diffuse the knowl- 
edge and promote the interests of pure re- 
ligion, which, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Jesus, is summed up in love to God 
and love to man.” Be an Ethical Culture 
leader! Be a professor of philosophy! Or 
be the minister of a society whieh clearly 
professes to be humanist. But, above all, be 
honest! Even a humanist ought to be that, 
ought he not? 

You say I have completely missed the sig- 
nificance of the phrase “unity in diversity.” 
Perhaps I have. But I do not find the phrase 
either in the stated purposes of the American 
Unitarian Association, nor in my own church 
covenant. You can hardly, therefore, give 
it priority over these basic obligations. 

Nevertheless, I do sympathize deeply with 
the idea expressed in the phrase “unity in 
diversity.” And, indeed, what I am really 
concerned about is the saving of some rem- 
nant of our “unity.” What we have today, 
with the humanist domination of our AuA, is 
complete diversity, with no unity at allt For 
our foolish attempt to combine both humanist 
negation and theist faith in the same move- 
ment has led us to a halting and stammering 
condition where we cannot unitedly affirm 
anything at all— unless, yes, unless we re- 
turn to the deep tradition of our Unitarian 
movement, affirm its glorious faith in both 
man and God, and recognize the negations 
of humanism as an alien incursion that we 
may profoundly hope is not to remain with 
us forever. 

You say a great deal, Mr. Killinger, about 
what our fellowship is and is not. But I am 
unable to find any authority for your defini- 
tions. I fear you have been listening too 
much to the numerous pronouncements of 
our recent denominational leadership, which 
are based neither upon our tradition nor 
upon our officially stated purposes. It is 
precisely against these vagaries of a leader- 
ship which has been leading us astray that 
some of us are now daring to lift our voices. 

Am I really alone in these convictions? 

REY. HARVEY SWANSON, Lancaster, Pa. 


Who’s enduring whom? 


I have been watching the humanist-theist 
controversy raging in the Register with keen 
interest—it is one with which I am deeply 
concerned. 

I was originally attracted to Unitarian- 
ism because I understoond “indivdual free- 
dom of belief’—with no restrictions—to be 
one of its basic tenets. 

I happen, personally, to be a theist, but the 
saddest day I can conceive of will be that 
on which the a.v.a. goes on record as making 
unwelcome any honest, sincere truth-seeker, 
whether he labels himself as theist, human- 
ist, atheist, or what-have-you. (Why, some of 
my best friends call themselves atheists! ) 


Then what would we do with our young 
people? Do not most of us, in growing up, 
go from fundamentalism to atheism, to ag- 
nosticism, to theism—though not necessarily 
in that order? Are we to welcome them in 
our midst when freshmen and exclude them 
when seniors, or vice versa? Is not true 
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religion more an attitude of the soul which 
impels it to cultivate self-control and virtue, 
to love and serve, rather than the acceptance 
or rejection of any theological beliefs? 

I think Mr. Swanson’s fear of “the nar- 
rowness of humanists driving theists out of 
Unitarianism” is no more well-founded than 
that the theists will exclude humanists. 
At least it is my fervent hope that the de- 
nomination will continue to include all 
shades of believers and unbelievers, all 
agreeing to disagree on theological questions 
and definitions, and, in a true’ spirit of toler- 
ance and charity, uniting for worship and 
service. (The atheists and humanists can 
worship “goodness, truth and beauty” while 
the theists are worshiping “God”—and 
probably with equal benefit. Certainly God 
won't mind—so long as they all get some 
charity in their hearts! ) 

NOTE TO MR. SWANSON: You say you “have 
been patiently enduring it (Humanism) in 
our fellowship for more than twenty years.” 
Good for you. But remember, while we 
theists have patiently endured the humanists, 
they have also been patiently enduring us— 
and perhaps some of us have been as great 
a trial to them as they to us. Wouldn't we 
both be happier if we could succeed in ap- 
preciating and enjoying each other more 
whole-heartedly, rather than merely enduring 
each other? I think that could be done, 
and suggest we theists lead the way in doing 
it by exhibiting a really warm-hearted toler- 
ance toward them. I realize this is easier 
for me than it might be for some because 
the thing I like best about the Unitarian 
church is that it gives me that opportunity 
to worship with persons of many different 
beliefs; if it ever demands conformity or 
uniformity on any point it will have lost its 
chief charm for me. 

FRANCES E. LAYER, Warren, Ohio 


70,000 purgees? 

With much interest I read the open letter 
of Harvey Swanson to “my dear young man,” 
Paul E. Killinger, in the January Register. 
My interest comes first because, twenty years 
ago when Harvey himself was a student at 
Meadville, he preached from the pulpit of 
All Souls. I cannot recall anything he said 
in his sermons, but I do remember the 
excellence of the sermons he gave in this hu- 
manistic church, to a congregation which 
sat for so many years at the feet of Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, accepting his human- 
istic views as their own. We found nothing 
in Harvey’s talks to quarrel with him about. 

My second interest in Mr. Swanson’s letter 
is his very frank suggestion that “my dear 
yoting man,” Paul Killinger, remove himself 
and his views from our Unitarian fellowship 
and take up his abode in another movement! 
If Harvey’s attempt to “read ‘my dear young 
man’ out of the party” is the correct position 
for him to take, then it would be equally cor- 
rect for every one of us to assume the same 
position toward any one within the denomi- 
nation with whom we did not agree—in 
which case we would have some 70,000 dif- 
ferent branches of Unitarianism in America. 

If Harvey is correct in placing uniformity 
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of belief above joining hands with others 
in the broad cause of liberal religion and the 
perpetuation of those ideals of freedom 
which have made America great, then the 
thirty years I have worked under the Uni- 
tarian banner have been misspent. However, 
I believe brother Swanson, in the closing 
lines of his letter is completely wrong; but 
because I disagree with him I would not say 
to him, “Harvey, my dear young man, take 
a walk.” 

L. L. TEEGUARDEN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Two knights 

So knighthood is in flower again and young 
Sir Paul engages Sir Harvey, that staunch 
defender of the faith. "Tis a fight unto the 
death, they say, but methinks they both 
eye the gallery over much. 


counter-charging, this clanking and swank- 
ing and repair themselves to a quiet wood- 


I would. 
that they should leave off this charging and: 


land glade and there compose their dif- 
ferences, or if needs must, let the best man 
come back alone. For I would meditate up- 
on the two fleas that were good for a dog. 
One located upon the Left flank and one up- 
on the Right and they did bite. The dog 
swung Left and the dog swung Right and 
sometimes progressed straight ahead, but the 
two fleas didn’t care. They were good for 
the dog because they took his mind off of 
being a dog. * 

JOE O'DONNELL, Seattle 


To buttress unwisdom? 

Rev. Harvey Swanson’s patronizing “my 
dear young man” salutation is so revealing. 
I say, “My dear old man, you are using the 
technique of arrogant age to buttress your 
unwisdom when confronted with the un- 
answerable logic of a Killinger who can say 
with the younger Pitt, “The atrocious crime 
of being a young man I neither attempt to 
palliate nor deny.’ ” 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago 
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Make life happier for the other fellow 


I read in the January issue of the Register 
that our clergymen and church officials seem 
to be in a dither as to what we Unitarians are 
supposed to believe. 

When I joined the Germantown Unitarian 
church over a year ago, I understood that 
what I believed did not concern my minister. 
He appeared to be far more interested about 
how I felt about good living and a realistic 
world fellowship in which there is no race, 
creed, color or nationality. 

In fact, I withdrew my membership from 
one of the orthodox Protestant churches be- 
cause I could not accept creeds and dogmas 
based upon the opinion of men who lived in 
the days when the church was ordered to 
kill witches, to remove unclean spirits (I 
never knew what that meant), and believe 
that a man was born in a supernatural man- 
ner — a man who was reputed to have broken 
all the proved laws of science. 

As an ignorant layman I ask, “Is there any 
theological school which can prove the 
origin, purpose and end of life?” Are not 
all theological dogmas but the opinions of 
men? Has any person ever lived who knew 
God? 

If we read the history, past and present, 
of the Roman Catholic Church, we find that 
while it poses as a religious organization, it 
is a highly organized political machine with 


“I’m really making a sacrifice this Lent — 
I'm giving up theological controversy.” 


the great purpose of once again controlling 
all governments. 

The Protestant sects talk of uniting. They 
may in the eons to come but not in our day 
because, with the exception of the liberal 
sects, the others are bound by worn-out 
dogmas upon which they base their reason 
for existence. In order to achieve one’s sal- 
vation, he must accept a man-made belief. 
While the Protestants do not go so far as to 
say, as do our Roman bretliren, that all who 
do not believe their way will turn and burn 
in Hades, they keep their tongues in the 
cheeks thinking “ours is the true faith.” 

Is it not really ridiculous for men to dis- 
agree about any theology? Politics is a sub- 
ject of much debate but, unlike the discus 
sion of religion, it does have some ‘coer 
facts. 

I think that all the sticklers for orthodo: 
beliefs should read carefully the history o 
their respective sects. Only the liberals ca 
boast of no past history of persecution o 
those who did not think as they thought. I 
has always seemed strange. to me that ou 
of the millions of the world population th 
Christian sects are so small in number. We 
all agree that every race was created fron 
the same stock, so why on earth are the white 
folks so dead right and the other races s¢ 
dead wrong? Did the creating force by 
chance select the white race as its interpre 
ter? Asa heretic (?) Unitarian, I ask, “Doe: 
a belief amount to a row of pins?” That is 
a belief in the unknown. 

One belief we can all agree upon — live 
to make life happier for the other fellow an 
that means the colored man, the Jew am 
even the members of the di tic beliefs 
We need no schools to learn that helping t 
other man is a virtue. It is just plain com 
mon sense which if. practiced would oblit 
erate war, poverty and all that goes to mak 
a decent place in which to live. Yes, if suel 
a course were followed even the Pope ar 
Stalin would break bread together. 

Am I read out of my Unitarian Church? — 

EDWARD I. PHILLIPS, Abington, Pi 


_ The Register’s special issue devoted to Dr. 
{ ohn Haynes Holmes has become a collector’s 
item among admirers of Dr. Holmes. I my- 
self was one of his early parishioners in the 
‘congregation of the late, lamented Third Re- 
igious Society of Dorchester Lower Mills, 
and later I became his first secretary in New 
York. The one characteristic of John Haynes 
Holmes that remains with me indelibly was 
his towering position as an outstanding 
preacher. 
_He was, from the first, a Great Preacher. 
in Dorchester, I could go home following the 
norning service and write a complete synop- 
is of his sermons, which I did not for prac- 
ce, but to send to an absent sister, a teacher 
a southern “Christian” college, where she 
s being pressured and needed this help. 
e might assume after reading some of the 
ticles in the December Christian Register, 
hat John Haynes Holmes preached socialism 
en in these earliest days. He didn’t. He 
eached Unitarianism and the tenets of the 
eral faith. And this was true also in New 
York. In the series of printed sermons of 
1909 and of 1910 there wasn’t one on social- 
: In 1909 there was a series on Darwin. 


In 1910, a series on “Our Faith” was 
inted. Also a sermon on Theodore Parker, 
e on Dr. Eliot’s “Religion of the Future,” 
e “The Vice of Expediency,” one “The 
Better Self.” These I had bound. I also 
d the Darwin series bound, but this book 
foolishly lent and if any Philadelphia book 
th wants to start on the hunt, I will give 
him a lead. 


5 The sermon Mr. Holmes preached in Dor- 
chester the Sunday the New York visitor 
came “scouting,” as I recall, was “Just for the 
ake of Business,” which I can hear today 
just as he said it, and repeat parts of the 
sermon. With that in mind, the staid New 
York congregation should not have been sur- 
ised at the “radicalism” of their new young 
preacher, though as he said to me only two 
three years later, if he had it to do over 
ain he would do it differently and would 
ive accomplished as much without offend- 
gz even the richest among them. (NOTE: 
vat, of course, was H. H. Rogers, Dr. 
bert Collyer’s “great good friend” who 
mightily offended and left the church, 
st at once, I judge. ) 
Iam making the point that you might hear 
of the ills of the world (more after he got 
© New York where his experiences were 
wider) one Sunday, but you would learn of 
mur religious beliefs and background the 
xt. He was interested in socialism (I think 
a the influence of John Spargo), but 
he finally became a Socialist surprised 
not a little. He had consistently refused 
the Party on the basis that it was an 
‘xy with a creed, and, as a liberal, he 
ot be bound by a creed of any kind; 
t be free to accept new ideas and new 
ledge at all times, he said, in politics 
gion. I don’t think you will find 
bit of history in a sermon. For me it is 
atter of memory — probably dictated in 
ter to someone who was pressuring him, 
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Could not be bound by a creed of any kind 


but perhaps in personal conversation. Any- 
way, for me his argument was convincing — 
so convincing, in fact, that I have never been 
able to see how a true liberal could justify 
“belonging” to any Party, and have remained 
one of those independents who carry elec- 
tions. My own guess would be that Mr. 
Holmes did not become a Socialist until late 
in the 20’s, perhaps even early 30's, and 
“some day” I shall ask him (maybe I am 
doing it now!) “how come” he changed his 
mind on this — what is to me, a vital point. 

Yes, John Haynes Holmes was a Great 
Preacher from his earliest days. And as with 
most great preachers, he would have made a 
great actor, perhaps as famous on the stage 
as in the pulpit. 
John Haynes Holmes, the musician? He 
used to be as fine a pianist as any in the 
land and gave a recital once a year for the 
“Friday Evening Club.” 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR, Oakland * 


Must we serve two 


masters ? 

It was helpful of the five former governors 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
give us a strongly worded statement express- 
ing their opposition to a needed correction 
in our civil law. They imply that they be- 
lieve it is prudent to spend public funds in 
such a manner as encourages children to 
attend private schools of indoctrination in- 
stead of the public school of Americanization. 
The (Catholic) Boston Pilot warmingly ap- 
proves their position concerning Curley’s ill- 
fitting law which needs correction, but which 
they are against. 

While the problem has some of the aspects 
of “attempting to put the egg back into the 
shell,” so to speak, when clearly stated it is 
readily understood and the correction seen 
to be necessary. It has few aspects concern- 
ing religion, in spite of the former governors’ 
stressing of that lesser part; and the present 
attention to the matter should at least serve 
notice that “eggs” should not be broken. 

The fundamental infirmity which inheres 
in the position of the aggressors against the 
public school and the governors’ support of 
it, and which now confronts us, arises be- 
cause of a studied disregard of the follow- 
ing logic, irrefutable and reliable: 

1, It does not make sense to appropriate 
large sums of money to build and promote 
the public school, then allow some of its 
money to be spent in such manner as to en- 
courage children not to attend it, or to per- 
sist in not attending, or to be made a reposi- 
tory for those its competitors don’t want. 

2. Public funds should not be used to en- 
courage a public school competitor, some of 
whose philosophy is that the state and itself 
should be united and its organization used as 
an engine of civil policy, to expand at the 
direct expense of public school attendance. 

3. Public funds should not be used to en- 
courage competitors who dilute education 
with indoctrination — the deadly opposite of 
education purified with the precepts of in- 
dividual liberty and individual devotions. 


And what has become of. * 


4. Whereas the state is forbidden to prac- 
tice segregation itself, therefore, it must be 
vigilant so that none of its funds are em- 
ployed so as to encourage those who do prac- 
tice it, however much it may be their right 
to do so privately. 

5. The state, the same as each of its 
citizens, cannot serve two masters. Either 
it must cleave to education, or submit its all 
to the demands of indoctrination, obnoxious 
whatever its source. 

_ Consequently, the five former governors 
made another “Cardinal” error in making a 
statement which entirely neglected the most 
important aspects of the matter, namely, in- 
dividual liberty, individual devotions, and 
the requirements of the superior moral stand- 
ard upon which our Constitution is founded 
and which depends, importantly, upon the 
essential public school for its implementation. 

KARL HAARTZ, Andover, Mass. 


Not in our reading diet 

As is usual at this time of the year, one 
of the members of our Church has the job 
of checking on the renewals of Register sub- 
scriptions from our congregation. Or in the 
case of new members, to solicit new sub- 
scriptions. Accordingly, the good woman 
amongst our midst who has that job this 
year, has asked me about my renewal to the 
Register. Because I deeply appreciate this 
good woman’s efforts on behalf of our 
Church as well as the Register, it was with 
reluctance that I had to tell her that I do 
not intend to renew our subscription. 

For two years we have subscribed to the 
Register and it has not established itself in 
our reading diet. And so long as it con- 
tinues to be published in its present scope, 
it cannot so establish itself. 

As an average layman, there is too little of 
general interest or general information in 
any issue of the Register to appeal to me. 
The usual run of “printed sermon” type of 
articles appeal, I think, more to our min- 
isters than to us. By “us” I refer to my 
good wife and myself. Such articles are of 
value, but not so many in one issue. Why 
an we not have more news? News of the 
world at large in a commentary vein, as well 
as news of Unitarian life and people. Why 
not articles of interest to our women, articles 
and/or departments anent food, styles, child- 
care, home-making etc.P Why not features 
of interest to our children? (We have two, 
ten and seven years of age.) Why not news 
of Sunday School activities and ideas, pro- 
grams, etc.P And why oh, why, those same 
alleged humorous cartoons month after 
month after month? All right, so some wag 
on your staff is clever enough to think up a 
different caption for them every month, but it 
is terribly monotonous to see the same draw- 
ings so continually. Better no humor than 
the same hashed-over humor. A repeated 
joke loses its humor with each successive 
retelling. 

Generally speaking, I should like to see 
the Register appear somewhat in the format 
of the Christian Herald. I would read that 
magazine more often if they acknowledged 
the existence of Unitarianism more readily 


than they do. Warren um. uncas, Brooklyn 
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“WHOM THE GODS WOULD DESTROY . . .” 


Tne current discussions of our latest discovery in the. 
field of mass killing, the new hydrogen or superbomb, leave 
us with a strange feeling of unreality. We suppose it is 
important to know whether the superbomb is ten or a thou- 
sand times as destructive as the old atom bomb and whether 
it will cost 100 million or some billions to produce it. We 
understand that most authorities lean to the view that de- 
struction will be much cheaper with this- new bomb and we 
suppose that this, too, is some kind of progress. But some- 
how we do not feel elated at this great new advance, and what 
is more, we do not feel even a little bit safer. Perhaps we 
are not progressive, but we have always thought that the 
atom bomb was quite destructive enough and have looked, 
hoped, and worked for progress in a different field: the 
all-but-forgotten one of discovering and establishing peace. 
The spectacle of our wisest and most responsible leaders 
solemnly discussing the speed, cost and efficiency of killing 
in the Third World War makes us feel like a prisoner in 
the violent ward of an insane asylum. 


What is much more important, this discussion blinds us 
all to the real problem. The real problem is not the bomb, 
but war; war as an institution, a habit of our civilization, 
a way of life. We may take it for granted that if we accept 
the doctrine of the inevitability of war, we shall find that 
we have, in fact, made war inevitable. And we may take it 
for granted, too, that if war is permitted to come, the na- 
tions involved will do whatever is necessary to “win” it, 
despite the fact that the verb “win” in any future full-scale 
war may well have lost any real meaning. As Dorothy 
Thompson asked several years ago: “Who wants to be the 
victor in hell?” 


The real question, the problem which should be occupy- 
ing our best and wisest minds, is not the hydrogen bomb, 
but how to free ourselves of the infernal habit which makes 
the hydrogen bomb a matter for consideration of all, war 
itself. Have we given up the hope of peace? Is the founda- 
tion of our present foreign policy the conviction that war 
is unavoidable? Or is it actually believed that we can estab- 
lish and maintain peace by gaining and keeping a permanent 
lead in the armaments race? If either of these dangerous and 
historically dubious assumptions now controls our major 
decision in foreign policy, the religious people of the land 
have an obligation to protest. 

The assumption that war is inevitable has no place in any 
liberal Christian philosophy of life. War is a man-made evil, 
born of the fears, hatreds and greeds which possess the minds 
of men. The evils which men make, they can also change. 
What does the liberal doctrine of the freedom and dignity of 
the individual mean, if it does not mean this? 
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_ goodness and cleverness, to learn somehow to permeate thosé 


The assumption that to win the armaments race is to 
keep the peace raises the question: what kind of peace? 
The peace of the armed camp and the graveyard may come 
as the result of a policy based on such an assumption, but not: 
the peace which men of good will seek, the peace of free- 
dom, justice and human. brotherhood. This kind of peace 
is built upon different and surer foundations. 


The hour is growing late for the creative acts of recon- 
ciliation and good will which could reverse the trend towards 
war. A few weeks ago David Lilienthal, a great American 
who knows more than most about the probable nature of a 
third world war, volunteered to go personally to Moscow and 
to make a final effort to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the control of weapons of mass \destruction. Sena- 
tor Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relatio 
Committee, has also urged new negotiations with the ussE 
and Senator Vandenburg has urged the President to make} 
it utterly plain that we will go along with any rational plan 
for the control of all weapons of mass destruction. We assume 
this means we might even reconsider the Baruch Plan. 


We believe that millions of ordinary Americans, to say noth- 
ing of the common people of the rest of the world, would 
like to see these suggestions carried out. What is needed 
at this moment, we believe, is a bold, imaginative and un 
ashamed effort to reach a basis of “live and let live” be 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union. If this be appease 
ment,-make the most of it. We are beyond the point where 
pride and face-saving diplomacy are important. Both poten 
tial antagonists, their cities, their far-flung lands, their in 
dustries and the lives of their people are in mortal danger 
We are all in danger from no outside enemy, nor from an 
natural calamity, but from what, in our pride and anger anc 
fear we may bring upon ourselves. 


Only a truly great people can, at such an historical mo 
ment, find in itself the humility, the courage and the visio 
to break the trend towards war and speak a healing, reconcil 
ing word for peace and enact a policy which gives concret¢ 
meaning to that word. It is our task as religious people tq 
seek and promote this kind of greatness in ourselves, in ow 
churches and in the policies of our beloved land. 


“What we have somehow to do in the present age,’| 
writes William Tudor Lindesay-Bethune, “is to combing 


vast impersonal world organizations, which in this moder 
age we cannot do without, with the love of God and oug 
neighbor. We have to learn to harness the scientific mind 
in the service of the merciful heart.” . 


If it’s true that the Unitarian and Universalist churches are 
equally liberal, then we say it’s too bad that the resolution 
which their congregations are being asked to vote upon 
doesn’t call for the merger of the two churches into one 
church of the free spirit. The resolution limits action to fed- 
eral union, which means that although the two churches, 
upon acceptance of the plan, would coordinate a number 
f their program functions under unified agencies each 
vould retain its own denominational machinery and status. 
For churches that are alike in spirit and organization this 
isn’t good enough. Not only does it mean a less substantial 
d effective unity than that which they might otherwise 
joy, it also means a needless and unjustifiable continuation 
the evils of denominationalism. 


: 
“There is,” writes Dr. Ernest J. Chave, “too much waste 
energy, exhaustion of emotions, and loss of religious en- 
iasm in an attempt . . . to keep people polite to each 
when they are wearing sectarian labels.” If the proposed 
eral union of the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
is eventually consummated and results in nothing better than 
that kind of relationship, then it’s certain that there are 
| going to be many unhappy persons in both churches. 
} There will also be many unhappy persons in both churches 
should any joint activity under the proposed federal union 
result in any compromise of principle. Take the progressive 
religious education program of the Department of Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. Would federal union 
result in the strengthening of that kind of program or would 
it result in a program that would attempt to combine modern 
methods of religious education with theological indoctrin- 
at ion? 
In raising this question we make no invidious comparisons. 
‘or all we know the Universalists may be as pleased with 
he kind of church school curriculum materials the Depart- 
nent of the American Unitarian Association provides, and 
ith the philosophy that guides their preparation, as Uni- 
wians are. If so, there would be no problem. But it’s pre- 
sely this that we should know. We believe that it would 
e to the interests of both groups to come to an understand- 
ing about this before accepting any plan of federal union. 
And how would any plan of joint activity of the Depart- 
ents of Ministry of the two churches affect the relative 
tus of Unitarian and Universalist ministers and their 
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times develop in our federated Unitarian-Universalist 
churches and among some of our ministers when, in the 
choice of a minister, preference is shown for the ministers 
of one fellowship over those of the other. Although we should 
expect situations of this kind to develop in any union where 
old labels are retained, we can’t help asking whether they 
would decrease under federal union or multiply. 

Again, how would federal union affect the promotion of 
religious liberalism as a way of life? Would it strengthen the 
hands of those who believe that the liberal church should 
limit its liberalism by the acceptance of some common theo- 
logical positionP Or would it strengthen the hands of those 
who believe that the liberal church should base religious 
fellowship squarely upon diversity rather than uniformity? 
That, too, is a question about which Unitarians and Univer- 
salists should come to an understanding before adopting a 
a plan of federal union. 

We have no desire to prejudge any plan of federal union 
in advance of its formulation; and certainly we have no 
desire to persuade local churches to vote against the resolu- 
tion which calls for the appointment of a joint commission 
to prepare and submit such a plan. And although we favor 
the complete merger of churches that are alike, we don’t 
want to put ourselves in the position of denying that federal 
union might bring churches that are similar closer together 
and eventually result in their merging into one organic body. 

But we do think it’s important that we air now whatever 
doubts we may have concerning the union of the two 
churches. We think, too, that it’s important that we be clear 
about the kind of religious unity which we as ‘religious 
liberals stand for. No genuine liberal, we say, can approve of 
unity if it means the sacrifice of any individual’s integrity. 
But the liberal should be, and in fact is, happy to unite 
with others in free, democratic association. It’s only in that 
kind of association that any genuine and enduring unity 
can be achieved. And it’s only in that kind of association, 
with its free creative interplay of minds, that a vital, dynamic 
program can be developed. If by uniting with others Uni- 
tarians can strengthen, deepen, and extend that kind of as- 
sociation, then by all means they should unite with them. 
That’s the only test we would make. If Unitarians and 
Universalists share in common these basic convictions con- 
cering unity, then we say without hesitation that they and 


their churches should unite. 
G. F. W. 


OPEN FORUM 
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» better ministers 
ere seems to be a general misconception 
gard to the Brothers of the Way and the 
ings conducted by them at Fisherman’s 
aine. 


le ‘prime objective of them all is “to 


make better and more effective parish 
ministers.” To that end we provide rest, 
relaxation, quiet and long periods of discus- 
sion upon religious and sociological matters. 
No minister who wishes to attend these 
gatherings is ever denied. 

The group consists of eighteen Unitarians, 
fourteen Congregationalists, two Baptists, 
one Universalist and one Episcopalian, all 


ministers of good standing in their several — 


denominations. Over one hundred and forty 
ministers have attended these meetings, some 
of them many times, during the last twenty 
years. Mutual consideration for each other's 
personal opinions is observed in every re- 
spect without any insistence upon agree- 


ment in detail. Above everything, the 
development of a better parish ministry is 
fundamental. 

REV. JOHN HENRY WILSON, Wilton, N. H. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“SOME OF THE MINISTERS THINK .. .” 


Theodore Parker was writing a letter to G. E. Ellis, in 
Paris, under the date of January 3, 1839. The members of 
the Boston Association of Ministers were still hotly debating 
the Divinity School Address, especially the crucial question 
as to whether Emerson was a Christian; and Parker reported 
the views of several of the protagonists. Then he wrote a 
paragraph that has a bearing upon certain current controver- 
sies. 

“Some of the ministers think we need to have certain 
‘fundamentals’ fixed for us all to swear by, lest the new school 
among the Unitarians should carry the whole body up to the 
height of Transcendentalism. Now, it is notorious that the 
old Unitarians, in the days when there was fighting for the 
faith, had no such fundamentals. . . .” 

Obviously, the “ism” that frightens some of us today is 
not “transcendentalism”; but the point of Parker's comment 
is just as applicable as it was when he wrote the letter. In 
all its essentials, the pattern repeats itself—a “new school” 
that threatens to “carry the whole body” up to some danger- 
ous height; then, the demand that at least a few “fundamen- 
tals” be “fixed for us all to swear by” and finally, the re- 
minder that “the old Unitarians” had “no such fundamentals.” 
Slowly, but surely, temperatures return to normal, and the 
movement sweeps along with steadily increasing power. 


What happened a century ago is happening now; and ‘the 
perspective that comes with a knowledge of the past is the 
surest ground for a calm faith in the future. This seems to 
me the lesson that Theodore Parker is today trying to teach us. 


“No Such Fundamentals” 


Parker did not mean that the “old Unitarians” had no fun- 
damental beliefs or convictions. They had. But what they did 
not have—what they steadfastly refused to have—were “fixed” 
fundamentals, by which all were required to “swear.” What 
they refused to set up were official and mandatory standards 
of belief, not even on the fundamental questions; and that 
refusal was the most characteristic thing about them. They 
set their sights higher than any formulas, very confident that 
truth has never yet been caught in any net of human words. 


This refusal to adopt any “fixed fundamentals” took courage. 
It meant that they were prepared to face the risks inevitably 
involved in any movement that rejects the idea of finality. It 
meant putting their full confidence in the power of human 
reason to correct its own vagaries and move steadily in the 
direction of truth. Channing had that confidence, and he 
was—as Parker clearly saw—“the real head” of the “new 
school,” the real inspirer and leader of each successive “new 
school” that made its appearance in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. That leadership is still a living reality among us, still 
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reminding his less confident followers. that human reason is 
the most trustworthy guide to truth. 


In Fighting Days 

Parker spoke of the time when the old Unitarians were 
setting the bold course for the new moyement as “the day: 
when there was fighting for the faith.” That is a magnificent 
phrase—and true. There was a time, when it took a soldier’: 
courage to be a Unitarian, and from that day to this the same 
requirement has frequently returned. I believe that we are 
entering a new period when, if we are faithful to our heritage. 
we shall once more be called upon to fight for the faith we 
profess. 

The enemy is the totalitarian way of thought and action 
Ancient forces of tyranny are appearing in life—social, polit 
ical, educational, religious. Wherever they appear, they mus! 
be resisted with stubborn courage and all the wisdom at ow 
command. : 


Perhaps the most serious aspect of the present upsurge ©: 
the totalitarian mind is what we are learning to call “though 
control,” and this is the best possible battle-ground for Uni 
tarians. From John Milton right down to the present day 
Unitarians have been staunch defenders of the liberty of utter 
ance which all authoritarian systems regard as intolerable anc 
against which the most subtle attacks are today beings 
Jaunched—in legislative chambers, in ecclesiastical councils 
and even in certain so-called “liberal” circles. Unitarian 
should arouse their full strength to combat these efforts whe: 
ever they appear, and this requires something of the old fight 
ing spirit. It would be a sad commentary upon our prese 
state if there were no adequate response to this challenge. 


The Citadel of Freedom 


Certainly an attempt to introduce any form of though 
control within our own movement—no matter how well i 
tended—would be a calamity. In a very real sense, we repre 
sent the citadel of freedom; and the inner fortress of our o 
liberty of thought and expression must be defended at an 
cost. This is an old story, but the conflict between tyrann 
and freedom is an old conflict; and it is still true that the pri 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. When “some of our ministers 
a hundred years ago favored the setting up of “certain funds 
mentals,” they were confronted by the living witness 
Theodore Parker’s eloquence. Any similar attempt tod 
should bring to all our hearts, across the century since Park 


ing us of the leadership of Channing and of the Unitarian 
that is “always young for liberty.” 


29TH YEAR 


After her latest visit to her native city of Johannesburg, Mrs. Urquhart was so 
oved by what she heard and saw that she sat down and wrote the following article. 
distinguished international social worker, she is a frequent visitor in London, 
va and Johannesburg. After being schooled in South Africa and Europe, Mrs. 
rquhart pioneered in South African social relief work dealing with juvenile delin- 
wency and recidivism. During World War II, she was in charge of the War Relief 
of the South African Red Cross and of the Bureau of Relief and I nformation 
tr Enemy Prisoners of War. She has recently worked with displaced persons in the 
i East and Europe. A year ago she edited, for the Beacon Press, Last Chance: 

even Questions on Issues Determining Our Destiny, by 26 world-thinkers, including 
il Brunner, Benedetto Croce, Lin Yutang, Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, 
rchihald MacLeish, and Toyohiko Kagawa. 


n the edge of a volcano 


South Africans insist ‘it is forbidden 
to erupt’; but racial lava is seething 


By CLARA URQUHART 


Es. DIFFICULT indeed to give a picture of a country as complicated as South 
ca in the brief space of an article. It is impossible for anyone not born in South 
= to appreciate the form or the depth of the racial prejudice in most of the 


ites of that country. 


Before trying to understand what it 
all about, you must bear in mind that 
he white South African child gives or- 
rs to black adults from the moment 
2 is able to talk. He sits in shelters or 
| benches waiting for buses and trams 
) take him to and from school. These 
uses are marked “Europeans “only.” 
Yearby he sees numbers of tired, heavy 
den, often old, blacks. They must 
fand and wait for their transport—for 
lacks and whites have separate trans- 
ortation in nearly all the provinces of 
he Union. Where he comes from even 
ie dogs are made color conscious and 
@ trained to bark at—and often to snap 
t-people with colored skins. His con- 
with the black man is always at 
} back door. As long as he can remem- 
he recalls the inevitable “Jim”—cap 
1 hand asking humbly for “work baas?” 
No one has ever told him why the 
< man is in this position; that it 
the whites who ieecwed him of 
and and hence of his livelihood. The 
Bye ne aes i ony that the blacks 
st than the whites; 
they Tort ag gs as the white 
do; that they are quite insensi- 
... And gradually, as the curi- 
the child ei gives way to the adap- 
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tation of the adult, he ceases to notice 
the black man at all. He knows vaguely 
that it is he who brings him his morning 
tea, his paper; delivers his milk, his 
bread, his meat; cleans his house, cooks 
his food, looks after his car, cleans his 
office, runs his messages; and he may 
even know that it is the black man who 
goes underground to get out the gold 
which provides a large part of the na- 
tional income. 


In the scheme of things | 


But he does not enter into his scheme 
of things, with the result that the white 
man in South Africa does not feel a 
sense of outrage at living in a country 
where it is a crime for a black man to 
enter a railway station by the white 
man’s entrance; where it is a crime for a 
black adult to be out of doors after six 
p- m. without a special pass; where it is 
a crime for him to live anywhere but in 
the often appalling ghettos, or “locations” 
as they are called, which are set aside for 
him. 

Nor is he outraged at the thought 
that most doors to other than menial 
employment are closed to the black man; 
that he has very limited facilities for 
education, and that those which are 
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available are often unattainable because 
he is always obsessed by his poverty 
and his need to earn as soon as possible. 
He probably doesn’t even know that an 
infinitely smaller sum is provided for 
schooling, housing, hospitalization for 
eight million colored people, than for 
the two million whites. Nor does he 
know in all probability that South Africa 
has the highest criminal population per 
head in the world. 

So he can’t appreciate what a menace 
this represents for his children, apart 
from the tragedy it spells for the black 
race. The “crimes” are in large part 
technical offenses, and are crimes only 
because the black man hasn’t a white 
skin. But the effect of prison is demoral- 
izing in the extreme. The white man 
surely doesn’t know that the Ts rate in 
the towns among the blacks is among the 
highest in the world, and that the same 
applies to venereal disease—the “white 
man’s sickness,” as the blacks call it. 

He is like a man who lives on the edge 
of a volcano. For a long time he is 
unconscious that there is a volcano next 
to him, and when he is conscious he 
calms himself by putting up a notice 
“It is absolutely forbidden to erupt.’ 
This is virtually what the white man’s 
laws are saying to the black man, whose 
frustration and anger is fast reaching 
the breaking point. 


A land of paradox 


In South Africa the grave issue of race 
relations has its focal point. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what is happening 
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On the edge of a volcano 


Hundreds of Africans are arrested for technical offenses — these for sleeping in a hostel 
without “bed receipts.” {The Star — Johannesburg}. 


there because—more than most other 
countries—South Africa is a land of para- 
dox. In spite of all which I have just 
written, it is true that the limited possi- 
bilities for higher education which exist 
for the black man in South Africa are 
superior to any facilities offered to him 
in any other part of the vast continent. 
This is, of course, because of the tireless 
efforts of some noble individuals. 

Having endeavored to describe and 
explain the atmosphere in South Africa, 
I shall, touch very briefly on the main 
aspects of the life of the five major sec- 
tions which go to make up the South 
Africans. The Africans (the blacks) con- 
stitute close on three-quarters of the 
total population, and are made up of 
many tribes. A short time ago it was im- 
possible to ask a member of one tribe to 
share a room with a member of another 
tribe. It simply couldn’t be done. 

But under the pressure of discrimina- 
tion and oppression, the Africans are 
becoming united. This might be a good 
thing were it not bringing in its wake 
a nationalism which is fast becoming 
fierce and aggressive. It is understand- 
able that this should be so. The white 
man has been largely responsible for 
the detribalization of the black, and he 
has offered him nothing to take the place 
of tribal laws and customs, allowing him 
to live only on the margin of his “white 
civilization.” 

Ever since the days of slavery the 
white man has used and abused the 
black man. But again we have the para- 
dox that it is to white men—engineers, 
teachers, missionaries, scientists, nurses 
—that the African owes such progress as 
he has been allowed to make. 

There is an impression abroad that 
the racial tension in South Africa dates 
from the change in government which 
took place there in May of 1948, when 
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General Smuts was put out of office and 
Dr. Malan became Prime Minister. I 
think it is fair to say that the tension has 
grown more rapidly than it would have 
done had Smuts and his party remained 
in office. But the difference ends there. 
The whole economic set-up of South 
Africa is based on cheap black labor 
and often the racial discrimination serves 
to hide the economic exploitation. 


To turn back the clock 


To-day the African is restless. He no 
longer belives the white man’s promises. 
He knows that the Nationalist promise 
of equal opportunities for development 
under their policy of “apartheid” (sepa- 
ration) is unworkable. He knows—from 
a long and bitter experience—that this 
is just another pretty word for repression. 
And it would seem that the National- 
ists, too, must know that the policy they 
propose is ‘quite impracticable. They 
propose to turn the clock back a hundred 
years or more. They propose undoing the 
whole social and economic history of the 
country by sending the black man back 
to the-Kraal. 

And here again comes the paradox. 
It was the white man who brought about 
the urbanization of the black man by 
making use of him for his industrial de- 
velopment. Now he is afraid of the black 
proletariat which he has created, and 
wants to try to resurrect the very thing 
he destroyed, and in this way to try to 
regain his lost security. Everyone—every- 
one not completely blinded by racial prej- 
udice—must know that this can’t be done. 

It was the white man who brought to 
the black man the consciousness of the 
teachings of Jesus. He interpreted these 
teachings to the African in a confusing 
number of forms. 

To add to his confusion the black man 
found very few whites who seemed to 
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him to put these teachings into prac- 
tice in their contact with him, and the 
result has been a return to witchcraft 
and ritual. Again the paradox. Hun- 
dreds of Christian missionaries have 
sacrificed their material comforts and 
isolated themselves in order to help the 
Africans, and most of them have done 
admirable work. But the odds have been 
too heavily against them, and the aver- 
age treatment of the Africans by their 
white brothers has been so un-Christian 
as to cause one African to say: “When 
the white man came he had the Bible 
and we had the land; now we have the 
Bible and he has the land... .” 


However wide the difference of opin- 
ion as to causes, every informed South 
African—no matter what the color of his 
skin—knows that the black man is polit- 
ically awake and nationally conscious, 
and that he is beginning to demand his 
legitimate economic status. This brings 
with it terrible problems for the govern- 
ment and whites of South Africa, Even 
if there were no emotional factors in- 
volved, giving the African his legitimate 
economic status would entail almost un- 
believable changes in the standard of 
living of the white ruling classes. It 
is only by making this adjustment that 
the whites can be sure that the country 
will be safe for their children and grand- 
children to live in. But is it within the 
realm of possibility to expect the white 
ruling class in South Africa to act more 
wisely and more unselfishly than any 
other ruling class, similarly placed? has 
ever been known to act? 


“We can be brothers or we can be b 
...” An African attacking an Indian s 
during the riots between Indians and Afr 
which took place in Durban in January ¢ 
last year. [Natal Daily Mail, Durban]. 


*“. . . Or we can be beasts” 


The outside world is adopting a very 
_censorious attitude towards the whites in 
South Africa. On ethical priciples their 
criticism is justified. But there would be 
more moral force behind it had the 
critics in their own countries acted to- 
wards those countries’ social problems 
as they ask the white South African to 
act towards his. This is in no way meant 
to excuse the crimes of omission and 
commission which dre perpetrated daily 
against the colored people of South 
Africa. The humiliations which they are 
made to suffer are horrible, and it is 
not hard to understand their growing 
anger. “We can be your brothers or we 
can be beasts,” one of their leaders 
warned the whites many years back. 
The whites have not wanted them as 
brothers. 


Next to the blacks, numerically, come 
the whites, who make up close to one- 
fifth of the total population. They are 
divided very roughtly into Afrikanders 
(one born in Africa, but of European 
blood) and English. While there are 
many points on which they differ, they 
agree in the main on the treatment of 
the colored man. There is a fairly gen- 
eral misconception abroad which has it 
that the English are liberal in their at- 
titude towards the blacks and colored 
peoples in South Africa, while the Afri- 
kanders are oppressive. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. While the 
extreme racist are indeed to be found 
among the Afrikanders, it is there, too, 
where the extreme liberals are to be 
found. 


If there can be honesty in oppression, 
the Afrikander has at least his religion 
to back his racism to a certain extent. 
He believes in the Old Testament; he 
believes that the man of color was spe- 
cially created to be the drawer of his 
water; the hewer of his wood. . . . 


The English-speaking South African 
has to do a lot of juggling with his 
conscience to be able to accept the 
South African “way of life.” He pays lip 
Service at least to the “all men are born 
equal” sort of slogan, and his New Testa- 
tment faith gives him no excuse for ra- 
cial discrimination. It is with compas- 
sion that the dilemma of the white South 
ican should be considered. The gen- 
ations alive today are a hereditary 
n class. They were born into an 
ready existing state of affairs, and we 
know the human powers of adapta- 
mn to environment. Many of them are 
rying desperately to reconcile their all- 
90-natural desire to keep their privileged 
ay of life for their children, with their 


On the edge of a volcano 


In shining contrast with the dirt and misery around it, the city of Johannesburg stands 
out in this aerial view. In the background are dumps from some of the mines that have 
poured fortunes into Johannesburg — and that have helped fire the furnace of racial hatred. 


cally placed, with so much to lose—would 
act differently? Still neither the sophis- 
tries and make-believes, nor the un- 
doubted inhumanity of the extreme ele- 
ments, can be condoned. 

The white man in South Africa has two 
alternatives. He can continue the present 
policy of oppression. That will lead to 
violence and bloodshed, and will leave 
no hope for either spiritual or material 
survival for him in the Jand of his birth. 
Or he can act in accordance with ethi- 
cal principles, giving to his black brother 
(perhaps his small brother at this stage 
of his development) that which is his 
by right. The latter would be a dan- 
gerous act of faith, because no one could 
possibly foresee where it would lead, But 
it would mean a hope at least of a modus 
vivendi for all races in South Africa. 

I am not optimistic as to the choice 
of alternatives. 

With their common approach to the 
“black menace” there ends most of the 
agreement between English and Afrikan- 
der. The Afrikander in the main dislikes 
the English-speaking South African— 
a hangover from the Boer War, which 
German propaganda under Hitler did 
much to reinforce. The Englishman’s 
dislike of the Afrikander is less intense. 
The Englishman is always rather sorry 
for the poor devil who wasn’t born 
British, and his nationalism takes a 
milder form as a result. 


[Daily Mail, Johannesburg}. 


Since the contact with the white 
man’s way of life began to break down 
the black man’s customs and with that 
his folk art, it is the Afrikander who is 
creating a culture peculiarly South 
African. 


In addition to its many other prob- 
lems, South Africa, too, has its Jewish 
problem, and anti-semitism is all too 
rife among both sections of the white 
population. The Jews—who should know 
where racism leads—are themselves rac- 
ists in their dealings with the blacks. 
But in keeping with the South African 
paradox, it is among the Jews that 
some of the most earnest fighters for 
social justice for the colored peoples are 
to be found. 


German immigration is being encour- 
aged at present and with the incorpora- 
tion of South West Africa—German 
South West, as it is still called—I be- 
lieve that the German factor will be an 
important one in the immediate future 
in South Africa. 


God’s stepchildren 
Next to the whites, numerically, come 
the non-black colors—God’s stepchildren 
as they have been called by one South 
African writer. They have certain limited 
rights which the blacks do not enjoy— 
for instance, the vote in the Cape Prov- 
ince—but on the whole they, too, have 
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few opportunities for progress and are 
the victims of grave racial discrimination. 

The remaining large population group 
in South Africa is the Indian group. The 
Indians in South Africa today are in 
rather the same tragic position as were 
the Jews in Hitler's Germany. They are 
the only group who represent a danger 
to the European monopoly of vested in- 
terests and are cordially disliked by the 
whites. Nor are they liked by the blacks, 
because they enjoy possibilities of which 
the African is deprived. Also, the Indians 
are clever merchants and can often make 
their way in business where the African 
who has no “business” tradition fails. 
The African is not discouraged from 
venting his sense of bitterness and frus- 
tration on the Indian, and generally 


everything is being done to make things 
so unpleasant for the South African In- 
dian in the land of his birth, that he 
will find things intolerable there and 
leave. Sad indeed is his lot. 


The gleam of duty 


From the above it will be clear that 
South Africa is an unhappy corner in a 
world which has lost its way. But there 
are issues, much wider than the national 
ones, involved in the solution of its prob- 
lems. They are the eternal issues of 
good and evil; of faith and fear. It was 
a great Afrikander who said “. . . and 
the Christian approach is the approach 
not of fear, but of faith . . . following 
in patience and faith, the gleam of duty 
as we see it.” 


The Rev. Magnus Ratter, the new min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Cape 
Town, has reached his destination and 
sends the following account of his 
voyage. He is the author of the new 
Beacon Press book, Albert Schweitzer: 
Life and Message. 


Voyage to Cape Town 
By MAGNUS C. RATTER 


‘THOSE WHO SEND TELEGRAMS of fare- 
well to the ship enter the heart of the 
traveler when all doors stand open. It 
is a sad moment, sad even for the girl 
who travels to become a bride. Fare- 
well leaves its scar. And yet, a far 
horizon promises the unpossessed, a 
strange challenge lures to dreams of the 
unfulfilled. 

We would share life’s immemorial 
pain in the sunny continent where a red 
sky in the morning of their civilization 
is to become, what? Proverbs are not all 
valid in all Jands. We never thought we 
sailed to a bed of ease. So be it, but 
joy in past Unitarian service promises 
some buttercups and orange blossoms. 
Joy and sorrow interwoven is the par- 
son’s life. 

Because of currency laws friends may 
not now board ship in England to say 
“Goodbye.” It is a loss. Friends who 
love you, despite your faults, are more 
to be treasured than dollars: twice valu- 
able when they know Authority. This 
monster is always a man at some point. 
The Rey. and Mrs. Keir Murren knew 
the man, so came to wave “Goodbye.” 
The throb of the engine is mightier than 
the heart’s beat but the pain abides. 

Prior to embarkation we tried to buy 
Dramamine, an American sure-cure for 
sea-sickness. Lack of dollars meant we 
had to rely on the old-time Scottish 
remedy—sixpence on the tongue. 
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What a power is in an angry ocean, 
mightier than the power of any distillery. 
Big ships lose their dignity and dance 
the rumba: parsons and sedate ladies 
go drunk, very drunk: this all comes from 
having too much of the ocean, It makes 
an Englishman refuse bacon and egg. 

The Colonel who shared my cabin, 
having the grace and gruffness of the 
military, who disliked cold draughts 
from open port-holes, fell and bumped 
his head. Wood is hard: it certainly was 
not wood touching wood. Later, we too 
slipped on deck. That, too, was hard. 
As a midshipman also fell, our dignity 
was saved: we all like to have others in 
misfortune with us. What else can one 
expect but falls when the ship does the 
polka? All storms exhaust themselves. 
The sun shines, the fresh wind blows, 
the white horses resume their playful 
gallop. Nature smiles. Would Words- 
worth have written what gripped our 
youth had he known a storm as sea? 
Even forgetting the octopus and the 
shark it is difficult, when the ocean is 
angry, to say other than “I belive in 


' Almighty Power.” John the Divine 


wanted no more sea in Heaven. When 
the ocean goes into a temper, like an 
angry woman, she loses her halo. 

Near the Equator we saw a sea ser- 
pent, rather like the catfish we caught 
when young, but much larger. A mon- 
ster that no other passenger saw. This 


only confirms the theology of the Khasi 
people whom we visited in North In- 
dia. They believe that U Thlen, the in- 
visible snake, can possess a house, to 
its dire distress. The Methodists im- 
proved on this natural theology; then 
the Unitarians bettered the improvement. 

We had expected’ the Equator would 
be so hot that we should need to take 
off our fat and sit in our bones, vainly 
trying to keep cool. But, before we 
came to it, a chill wind from the south 
made us wear warm clothing: the tem- 
perature fell from 91 to 62. 


Why voyagers should be such gamblers 
is not clear. The gilded idleness on tropic 
sea perhaps explains. They gamble in 
all variety of ways. It is boring. It is 
odd also to allow a nine-year-old girl 
to win 9s. for 6d. The Puritan may be 
glum but the Cavalier has some strange 
social habits. Who will write the Nico- 
machian wisdom for our generation on 
gaming? 

There are twenty-two passengers on 
our ship, ten men, five ladies, five chil- 
dren, one fat boy and one baby. The star 
of our floating Hollywood is the fair- 
haired Gillian. Everyone is her sweet- 
heart. One gentleman who waits a tele- 
gram appointing him grand-dad is her 
slave if she rubs his cheek. Nature’s 
masterpiece of laughter and grace, she 
speaks well, can count up to twenty and 
twists all men round her two-year-old 
finger. Society, casual or permanent, 
circles round the child. Dr. Luke was 
a discerning physician. 

This shipping company has a long 
Unitarian tradition. Even the officers, 
friendly gentlemen, speak well of the 
boss and the ship, whose service is ex- 
cellent: though the tea . . . Rawtenstall 
really must train our cook. ’ 

Our Bosun walks around in clean dun- 
garees and an old cloth cap, wearing 
his royalty, like Lear, every inch a sailor. 
He speaks little, but in his silence he 
remembers when he took a lifeboat a 
thousand miles; another shipwreck, mad 
sailors had to be shot: noble fighting 
ennobles a man. You never know your 
ocean. Men like him made England 
great; in this greatness there is kindness. 
Watch him tend the Shetland ponies on 
board. Wise people do not sneer at Kip- 
ling, for if England dies history will 
be chief mourner. : 

A long voyage brings vividly to life 
the word picture, “ships that pass in the 
night.” There, an outline of light passes 
by. The dark circumambient loneliness 
is broken. The black awesome waste is 
inhabited. Only a great poet could give 
the thought fit words. Why are there 


so few poets of the seaP Masefield writes 


of ships. But, could even S p 
set the Atlantic in a sonnet or Milton fit 
the Pacific into an elegy? 
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The new Germany calls for help 


tides of communism and fascism 


Unitarians can help stem the 
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By EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


THIS IS NOT an article designed to inform a group of mildly interested American 


readers about German Unitarianism; there simply is not enough Unitarianism in 


Germany to write an article about. 


ourselves on the back about the breadth and scope of Unitarianism itself. 


Furthermore, it is not another attempt to pat 


Tt ds, 


rather, a description of a need and the utterance of a hope. 


Omar Khayyam, the ancient Persian 
poet who is beloved because of his gen- 
tle, if realistic, cynicism, once wrote 

something about a moving finger writ- 
_ing, moving on, and the fact that neither 
our piety nor our wit could lure it back 
to cancel half a line, nor all our tears 
wash out one word of it. This is some- 
thing of the spirit in which we are think- 
ing about the subject of German Uni- 
_tarianism;" it is a subject important be- 
yond calculation, and a problem which 
must be faced now, before the moving 
finger moves on to a new and doubtless 
even more tragic chapter. 

It is not many months since I left Ber- 
lin. As one by one the familiar land- 
marks fell away beneath our _air-lift 
plane, perhaps for the last time as far 
_as I was concerned, I could not help 
_ thinking of all the tragedy that had cir- 
_cled about that ill-fated city. What had 
been written in blood and tears, in 
ruined buildings, in blasted hopes and in 
the tragedies which had been played out 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, 
could not very well be cancelled out. 
he past is past, and we now have 
the future to reckon with, while the 
moving finger goes right on writing. 
What we were going to do in the future 
is frightfully important, and more im- 
portant still, it lies in Unitarian hands to 
a greater extent than we might think— 
certainly more than we might care to 


; As the plane bumped and bucked 
through the customary series of thunder- 
s on its way to Frankfurt, I got to 
nking about the role that Unitarian- 

might have been playing in that 
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same Berlin. I thought, too, of the 
churches I knew at home, so many of 
them uncertain and wavering in their 
policies, uncertain as to what their Uni- 
tarianism means, fearful of theism or 
humanism, splitting and quarreling over 
many unimportant trifles, and compared 
them with the handful of Unitarians I 
had Jeft behind me in Berlin. Here in 
Berlin were Unitarians who would have 
gladdened the heart of a Servetus or a 
Channing—men eager for the hard work 
that Unitarianism meant; men anxious 
to spread the gospel of the dignity of 
man in a nation that had so recently and 
so hideously denounced that doctrine. 
I thought of the brave men I knew in 
Western Berlin, under the shadow of the 
Kremlin, within the reach of the Secret 
Police, subject to mysterious disappear- 
ance, kidnapping, tortures beyond belief, 
and then perhaps Siberia or the firing 
squad, in short, men literally in danger 
of their lives. These men were Uni- 
tarians, and because they were Uni- 
tarians, walked daily with danger, but 
were willing to stand up and be counted 
in the name of religious freedom. 


A. chapel in a cemetery 


Then, I thought of the little Unitarian 
group that tried to get started in the 
Wannsee Section of Berlin, old Berlin’s 
“Main Line” where once the wealthiest 
Germans had lived, now so wantonly 
bombed and shelled to rubble by the 
Russians during the last days of the war. 
I remembered the little church, if we 
can call it that—just a building with no 
windows, for there was no glass to re- 
pair them, with no heat, and no means 


a Unitarian 


of procuring heat, yet, 
Church. Then I thought of Dr. Rudolf 
Kuerschner, and the work he was trying 
to do in the Zehlendorf Section—that 
part of Berlin where Hitler had built so 
many low-cost housing units, and of the 


Unitarian Church there. They had no 
place to meet at all when I left Berlin, 
but I have been glad to learn that since 
that time, they have been able to rent a 
chapel in the cemetery in Zehlendorf, 
and are now going ahead rapidly in their 
work against almost unbelievably diffi- 
cult odds. 

Now, these German Unitarians are 
not very much like American Unitarians; 
their minsters do not talk like American 
Unitarian ministers. The Unitarianism 
in Germany is still continental in char- 
acter, and the theology of these men 
who are trying to make something out 
of German Unitarianism would sound 
strange to our ears. The point is, how- 
ever, that they are desperately seeking 
to bring to Germany the kind of religion 
that is needed over there, and are doing 
the best they can. 

Unitarianism has had a hard row to 
hoe in Germany. The German churches, 
that is, the Evangelical Churches (Evan- 
gelische Kirche), receive funds from the 
government to support their churches. 
This money comes from the public tax, 
but the free churches must shift for 
themselves, or depend upon help from 
America and the rest of the outside 
world. This is one of the reasons why 
the free churches have had such a strug- 
gle in Germany, why they were unable 
to speak out loudly enough to be heard 
in the 1930’s, and also why Unitarian- 
ism is so desperately needed in Germany 
today. There are plenty of men like 
Dr. Kuerschner — he is not the only Uni- 
tarian “Geistlicher” in Berlin; there are 
others, too, men who must work at some 
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trade, yet are so devoted to the cause of 
Unitarianism as they understand it, that 
they not only shoulder the burden of 
struggling churches without any pay 
whatever, but even contribute out of 
their own pockets to keep the work 
going! 

This then, is a partial, thumbnail 
sketch of what it means to be a Unitarian 
minister or a Unitarian layman in post- 
war Berlin; to stand alone in a cause one 
feels is important, to work for less than 
nothing in the name of that which rests, 
only too often, so lightly upon us at 
home. 


A new light to lead them 


Unitarianism is desperately needed— 
it is by no means the luxury it is in 
America—in all of Germany. The kind 
of free Unitarianism we know in Ameri- 
ca could mean a great deal if it ever had 
the chance ‘of being heard in Germany. 
It is not’ a’ question of merely winning 
more people to Unitarianism, so we can 
publish larger membership figures in our 
yearbooks, but Unitarianism has what is 
needed in Germany today in the way 
that little else in the world has it. Men 
like Dr. Kuerschner are eager to learn, 
not only something of our American Uni- 
tarianism, but how to spread it where 
men and women, and more important 
still, the youth, are looking for a new 
light to lead them across the darkened 
seas ahead. There are thousands of 
Germans in Germany who are done with 
Hitlerism, who fear and hate commu- 
nism, yet have nothing else to which to 
turn. True, there are other Unitarian 
groups in Germany besides those in Ber- 
lin, mostly in the British Zone, but these 
too are small, and the overwhelming 
problems of modern Germany are too 
great for their weak voices to be heard. 
They simply do not know where to 
begin. 

Unitarianism is needed in Germany, 
not only because the Evangelical Church 
simply is no longer reaching, nor seri- 
ously attempting to reach, the youth of 
that country, but also because a tre- 
mendous vacuum has been created by 
the church’s failure to rise to the occa- 
sion after the war. The Evangelical 
Churches are still other-worldly, super- 
naturalistic and catechetical. I have sat 
in unheated homes during the Blockade 
with groups of young men and women, 
dressed in sweaters and overcoats, with 
our breath making steam as we sat, and 
talked of Unitarianism. I never had such 
a great thrill, nor confronted so great an 
opportunity for real service. The job in 
Germany is tremendous, but with the 
right effort, directed in the right direc- 
tion, it will not be difficult to have a 
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Unitarian movement there that will 
match anything we know at home. The 
German Church has not budged from 
its prewar attitude which has character- 
ized it almost since the days of Martin 
Luther. Such religion as this, while it 
will never die nor probably languish in 
Germany, is not the kind of religion that 
is needed over there, nor is it the kind 
of religion to which its youth is going -to 
pay very much attention. It failed to 
stop Hitler, indeed, only too often it 
collaborated with Hitler. Men and 
women in Germany will listen to Uni- 
tarianism if they get a chance to hear it. 
I have the audacity to think that Uni- 
tarianism is needed, wanted and listened 


to in Germany today. Germany has been | 


a misguided nation for a long time, and 
the conviction of the dignity of man, the 
challenge of social justice, and the trum- 
pet call for the service of man have a 
chance there today, if only we can get 
these ideas over there and give them that 
chance. Germany has never had that 
kind of religion in large enough doses 
to make a difference. A difference is 
what is needed, and the moving finger 
is writing very fast indeed. 

Frankly, the challenge is right where 
it belongs—in our own laps. We can 
make all the excuses we want to make, 
but the fact remains that we have the 
opportunity now as Unitarians to do 
something really big, and I am dread- 
fully afraid we are not even going to try. 
I am afraid that this will just be another 
ship passing in the night because our 
“budget does not allow it” to be other- 
wise. The question is, are we going to 
face this problem of the future and the 
present like Unitarians of the Channing 
and Jefferson variety, men unafraid to do 
what is required of them, or are we go- 
ing to let it go by default, primarily be- 
cause our hands are so busy patting our- 
selves on the backP Are we, as Uni- 
tarians, willing to go as far as the Meth- 
odists, the Mormons, the Lutherans, the 
Presbyterians, and others I could men- 
tionP Or are we going to face this chal- 
lenge, as we have faced so many chal- 
lenges recently, shrug it off, because it 
costs money, and Berlin is so far away? 
This is a very different thing, more so 


The job in Germany is tremendous, 
but with the right effort, directed in 
the right direction, it will not be diffi- 
cult to have a Unitarian movement 
there that will match anything we 
know at home. 


than missionary work of the usual sort: 
as “missionaries” in this sense, we would 
not be interfering with a religion; we 
would be bringing religion where there is 
literally nothing at all. 


A hunger and a thirst 


Perhaps the reader might be _inter- 
ested in a report of a meeting that was 


held in Berlin last June. It is reported 


here, not because a series of circum- 
stances determined that I was to be the 
speaker, but because the meeting itself 
told quite a story. I had been invited 
to tell a few Unitarians in the city some- 
thing about what Unitarianism in Ameri- 
ca was like. A two-line notice appeared 
in one of the Berlin newspapers, and 
when the time came, I walked into a 
hall with seats for about 450 persons to 
find, not the usual empty seats, but every 
place taken. In the audience was the 
personal representative of the Evangeli- 
cal Bishop of Berlin, the General Super- 
intendent of the Methodist Church for 
Berlin, and many others whom I had 
met before. Fortunately, my address 
had been translated into German, so I 
was able to present it without too much 
difficulty. The talk was a long one, and 
the people listened for over an hour; 
then began to ask questions, questions 
showing an eagerness to learn, to find 
out, to hear something new and different 
from what they had been hearing all 
their lives. A church, a religious point 
of view which did not demand accept- 
ance of a creed and a system of theology, 
which did not require abandoning of an 
intellectual integrity, was something 
completely new to these people. It was 
after eleven o'clock in the evening when, 
out of sheer fatigue and hoarseness—you 
get hoarse quickly with a foreign lan- 
guage!—the meeting was brought to a 
close. No one had left early, no one had 
a train to catch; we continued past the 
hour when the U-Bahn (subway) 
stopped running, and this meant hours 
en route before some of the people got 
home at all—and they had all stayed to 
hear about Unitarianism! How many 
Unitarians were “made” that night, I have 
no way of knowing, and perhaps it is not 
very important, but what is important is 
that there is a hunger and a thirst for 
Unitarianism, and a willingness to listen 
and come back for more. I could not 
help thinking: could we have obtained 
an audience like that, kept them till that 
hour, an audience made up of young and 
old, who were eager to listen to the sub- 
ject of Unitarianism, then walk home, a 
distance in some cases of several miles— 
could we have done it in Boston? F 
Reference is made to this meetin 

cause it gives some indication othe 
downright spiritual hunger which S 
in a nation that once worshiped 


devil, and in which more people than we 
hink are really looking for a new light. 
How much more valuable a single, well- 
supported Unitarian Church might be in 
Berlin—if it had half a chance and its 
minister had half a chance—than a dozen 
Unitarian churches in some areas of the 
United States we could mention that 
have not had a new idea nor answered 
a single challenge since Emerson’s Di- 
vinity School address. This is not a 
matter of missionary zeal—it is a matter 
of having the kind of liberalism that real 
Unitarianism is, on the firing line where 
it belongs, and, where it has considerably 
more than a “Chinaman’s chance” of 
making all the difference in the world. 
Ts it worth a few thousand dollars to us 
| as Unitarians to do our part in making 
this difference? It is not charity, it is an 
investment, and the money could be 
raised without its being missed in cer- 
tain Unitarian quarters. 
__ There are two ways of looking at post- 
war Germany. We can take the attitude, 
as many do with justice, that the Ger- 
mans have done terrible things, and that 
they have the misery, the tragedy of the 
present situation coming to them. Cer- 
tainly they deserved destruction if -ever 
a nation deserved it. This is perfectly 
true, as far as it goes, but I cannot con- 
ceive of a Unitarian worthy of the name 
who would be willing to stop here. Such 
a policy would be short-sighted at best, 
pal Germany is not an isolated cell that 
can be walled off from the rest of the 
world, nor can it long be kept in sub- 
mission. Already the signs of a danger- 
os nationalism are obvious to everybody 
fho has served in Germany, and these 
ationalistic tendencies are being played 
by the Soviets. The “Ivans” know 
I] well the German’s love for his Vater- 
nd, and his desire to be reunited into a 
ingle nation. “Die Einheit Deutsch- 
ands” is the Soviet propaganda line, and 
t is a mighty appealing line, because it 
romises a united country, almost the 
earest wish of every German. 


To stem the twin tides 
The other way of looking at Germany 
is as a subject not only for rehabilitation, 
as a nation capable of making great 
ntributions to the cause of humanity. 
have the uneasy feeling that this is the 
Jnitarian way, and if it is the Unitarian 
way, it imposes heavy obligations upon 
as Unitarians. So thickly has the 
ssent been clouded by the memory of 
he Hitlers, the Himmlers and the 
>oerings and their ilk, that we forget 
tf was also a German who defied the 
tholic Church in 1517, and that it was 
ther German who bore the name of 
e. Frankly, Germany needs real 
iritual help, not tomorrow, nor next 
s, but today, if it is to have any 
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The new Germany calls for help 


effect in stemming the twin tides of com- 
munism and rejuvenated fascism which 
at this moment are threatening to engulf 
it, and are daily growing stronger. If 
either, or a combination of the two 
succeeds in doing this, we shall not need 
to worry about our churches in Massa- 
chusetts and California, for even Unita- 
rian churches are not impervious to the 
effects of atomic fission. 

The figures regarding the relative 
membership of the Mormon and Unita- 
rian churches are not before me, but I 
know that the Mormons have a repre- 
sentative in Berlin right now—an Ameri- 
can representative. The Mormons are 
making converts, their churches are 
growing, their members are attending 
international conferences on Mormonism; 
they are being brought to America for 
study and training. If the Mormons can 
do it, not only in Berlin, but in every 
major western Germany city, so can the 
Unitarians. While I was chief of Re- 
ligious Affairs for the vu.s. Sector of 
Berlin, representatives of the other 
denominations frequently called at my 
office: I met American Methodists, 
American Lutherans, American Baptists 
—even Americans representing the 
Church of Christ. They had come over, 
not just to “get acquainted” on a hurry- 
up survey tour, but they had come over 
to stay and to set up means of channel- 
ing definite and specific help to these 
church groups. No Unitarians ever came 
—and I am wondering if it is not about 
time that some did. Certainly the Uni- 
tarian message places responsibilities 
upon us as well as the privileges we 
know so well how to exercise. 


Ripe for the harvest 


Unitarianism is needed in Germany; 
there are hundreds, probably thousands 
of Germans who want it, and are willing 
to do a great deal more than listen 
passively. It would not cost a great deal 
to have just one American representative 
over there on a permanent basis, and it 
would certainly be worth the money a 


How much more valuable a single, 
well-supported Unitarian church 
might be in Berlin—if it had half a 
chance and its minister had half a 
chance—than a dozen Unitarian 
churches in some areas of the United 
States we could mention that have 
not had a new idea nor answered a 
single challenge since Emerson’s 
Divinity School address. 


thousand times over if we could say to 
ourselves that we as Unitarians had done 
something in this world opportunity that 
really made a difference. Our Unitarian 
Service Committee has made the name 
Unitarian beloved over there; now we 
should be following it up in a different 
way. We are expanding in America, we 
are starting new Unitarian churches in 
various parts of the country. If the 


“money that is being used for just one 


of those churches could be spent, say in 
Berlin, I am convinced we would have 
made a sacrifice that was worth the 
while, and that it would pay dividends 
beyond our wildest expectations. Is there 
no idle Unitarian money—money perhaps 
not yet contributed—that could be found 
for this work? Where is a Unitarian 
church more valuable, not only to us as 
Unitarians, but to the world at large, 
in East Snowshoe, or in Berlin? The 
field is ripe for the harvest, all that is 
needed is a sickle and the money to keep 
a man swinging it. i 


EASTER 


Easter sparkling runs down the road 
Wetting its feet. 
The trees overhead 
Are misted with green or red, 
Birds sing sharp and sweet. 
After the winter, the dead, the old, 
Life comes bursting a thousandfold 
Through musty leaf-mold. 
Roots, strike deep! 
Turn the old to your use, 
Transforming, destroying 
Tradition’s abuse. 
Wake from sleep! 

SALLY LOOMIS 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Are you quite comfortable 
Saying this man was God 
And that it happened long ago? 
How very odd. 
Where all may see 
We crucify him still, 
Against the sky 
Upon a naked hill. 
SALLY LOOMIS 


HERITAGE 


“For He has not given the spirit of fear 

To us,” wrote Paul, though it appear 

So, often and often, “but of power, 

And love, and a sound mind.” 

with our 

Great heritage so well outlined 

We have no recourse but to find 

Sufficient time and the will and wit 

And courage able to nourish it. 
ELAINE V. EMANS 
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Thus 


Dr. Backus attended the congress of religious liberals in Amsterdam last summer, 
and then investigated conditions in Germany. The following article is the result of 
this trip. He recently completed a decade as minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 


in Indianapolis. 


He is the son of Dr. Wilson M. Backus, who for many years was a 


prominent figure in Unitarian affairs. His mother was a Universalist minister. 


‘Free be the spirit’ 


Religious liberals in the new Germany 


hunger for U. S. ‘Fellowship Packets’ 


By E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS in Amsterdam last August, I went on into 
Germany on an assignment for the Department of World Churches of the American 
Unitarian Association, to re-establish contacts with religious liberals which had been 


broken by the war, and to make new ones where possible. 


Before going I had been 


briefed in London by the Rev. Magnus Ratter, the English Unitarian minister, who 
has made several trips to the religious liberals of Germany and is better informed 


concerning them than anyone else. 


Owing to difficulties in securing a mili- 
tary permit, I had to confine my activities 
to the American zone in the vicinity of 
Frankfurt am Main. Being unable to 
secure a hotel room in Frankfurt because 
that once lovely city is still a shambles, 
I managed to obtain accommodations in 
the neighboring town of Offenbach am 
Main. It is a place of about 90,000 in- 
habitants, the center of the leather goods 
industry of Germany. There is much un- 
employment there because there are so 
few animals in Germany to provide the 
hides necessary to meet the requirements 
of the industry. 

Offenbach turned out to be a fortunate 
location for my purpose. After I had 
settled myself in the Hotel Euler, a flimsy 
new structure on the site of an old inn 
which had been destroyed in the war, I 
went out to orient myself. In the near- 
by Schiller Platz I saw the ruins of a 
fine brownstone church. A few frag- 
ments of the walls were still standing and 
also the arch over the door-way, whereon 
was inscribed, ironically enough, Dem 
Ewigen (To The Eternal). I was un- 
aware at the time that this was the 
church which housed one of the congre- 
gations I had come to visit. 

The next day I presented myself at the 
home of the minister, Pfarrer Max Gehr- 
mann. He was not at home, but I met the 
members of his family, Mrs. Gehrmann, 
the daughter, Hildegard, a young woman 
who is news reporter for a Frankfurt 
radio station, and the son, Diether, who 
is a university student and the leader of 
the youth group of the church. Fortu- 
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nately both these young people spoke 
good English, having been interpreters 
for the American courts. 

On his return from another parish 
which he also serves, Pastor Gehrmann 
called on me at my hotel and we had a 
long visit. From the very outset we dis- 
covered that we were kindred spirits. Be- 
fore long I realized that here was a man 


- who looked upon the world from a point 


of view so nearly identical to my own 
that, were it not for the language barrier, 
he could perfectly well serve as the minis- 
ter of All Souls Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis. 

From him I learned the fascinating 
story of the Freireligiose Gemeinde, 
Offenbach, which, being interpreted is, 
The Free Religious Congregation of 
Offenbach. It is one of a dozen such 
congregations in this section of Germany 
which number about 40,000 adherents. 
They have a long history behind them. 
The Offenbach congregation was founded 
March 9, 1845. The movement came 
about in this wise. A young Catholic 
priest by the name of Johannes Ronge 
wrote a letter of protest to his bishop 
about the exhibit of the alleged cloak 
which Jesus wore to his crucifixion, 
credited with working miracles. Speedily 
he found himself excommunicated. This 
was in 1844. 

Thereupon Ronge went through the 
length and breadth of Germany proclaim- 
ing the necessity for a free and rational 
religion. He was acquainted with the 
writings of Theodore Parker and _ in- 
fluenced by his thought. Evidently he 


ism of Pastor Gehrmann. Yet the tv 


Pfarrer Max Gehrmann, Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, and Hildegard Gehrmann 


was a man of great personality and elo 
quence, for thousands thronged to hea 
him. The first time he spoke in Offen 
bach, then a town of only 10,000, « 
crowd of over 15,000 persons turned ou 
to listen to him. In his wake, organiza 
tions sprang up for the purpose of imple 
menting and promulgating his ideas. 
He established what was at first kno 
as the German Catholic Church. Bu 
about the same time there was a libera 
movement which stemmed from th 
Protestant church and was known as th 
Licht Freunde —the Friends of Light 
The two movements were united in 1846 
and changed the name to the Free Re 
ligious Congregations. They have con 
tinued under this designation for mor 
than 100 years. Recently the church i 
Frankfurt added the name Unitarian an¢ 
is now known as the Unitarian Free Re 
ligious Congregation. Most of the 
however, retain their historic name. 


As was to be anticipated when a grou 
espouses the principle of freedom in re 
ligion, there has been a progressive de 
velopment of their thought from the rela 
tive conservatism of a century ago to 
position comparable to that of humanisr 
among us. But here, also, the sami 
diversity of belief exists as among Un 
tarians in America. I called on Pasto 
Clemens Taesler in Frankfurt, and foun 
him, in contrast to his Offenbach 
league, very conservative, stressing theis 
tic Christianity and much distressed b 
the naturalistic philosophy and univers: 


manage to work together in the sz m 
fellowship despite the tensions. It mad 
me feel very much at home! 


— — 
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Max Gehrmann was formerly a priest 
he Roman Catholic Church, but dur- 
the First World War he found it im- 

ssible to reconcile the existence of war 

th Catholicism. The turmoil of spirit 
ich resulted caused him to turn to 
ne liberal writings and he was con- 
rted. At the age of twenty-nine he left 

» Catholic church and, penniless, 
dertook to earn his living. He had a 

ficult time of it; then he discovered 

» Free Religious Congregation of 
nich and before long became its min- 

er, serving it for fifteen years before 

ving to Offenbach where he has been 

a like period. 

a is a modest man — not the kind te 

sh himself — scholarly and completely 

voted to his dutites as minister of a 

ge parish. The demands which are 

e on him are incessant and innumer- 

le, but he never shirks them because of 

profound devotion. He is thoroughly 
ocratic in his attitudes, and I was not 
prised to learn that Walt Whitman is 
favorite poet, next to Goethe. Long 
fore the recent war broke out he was 
trouble with the nazis because of his 
eral views. Very early they took ‘his 

mobile away from him and he never 
overed it. There were many Jews in 

nbach, and when the process of their 
rmination had progressed to the point 
ere there were no longer any Rabbis 
jong them, Pastor Gehrmann con- 
ted funeral services for those that 
sd. Naturally this intensified his diff- 
ies. I was told that when the Second 

ld War broke out he exclaimed: “Oh, 

poor Germany! she is foredoomed to 

feat because her cause is so un- 


the ruined building which I had seen 
Schiller Platz was eighty years old, 
| accommodated a congregation of 
After the war was over the people 
e church raised sufficient funds to 
guild; but there were no building ma- 
jals available. Then over night in 
tober of 1948, the value of the German 
wk was wiped out as a measure to com- 
inflation. The result was that their 
ing fund became worthless, and they 
e had to make a fresh start. It is 
v, hard work because the people are 
r, but they are going ahead with 
less courage. Some of the men of 
2 congregation were working on the 
s of the church while I was there. 

at former edifice had had stained 
3 windows of Jesus, Goethe, Lessing, 
9 and Luther, and the congregation 
amned to put in further windows 
rnicus, Spinoza, Schiller 
ant names are indicative of 
road spirit of the church. As a 
ist I was surprised and delighted 
cover that even the terminology 
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‘Free be the spirit’ 


Interior of the Church of the Free Re- 
ligion, Offenbach. 


which they use corresponds rather closely 
to that at which I have myself arrived. 
They do not call their religious service 
“Gottesdienst” (worship of God), but 
“Weihestunde” (hour of dedication). 
They do not have “Gebet” (prayer) be- 
cause they do not believe in a personal 
deity who can answer prayer; instead 
they have “Erhebung” (a lifting up, 
aspiration). Their scripture readings are 
not confined to the Bible; their minister 
is free to use any passage from the litera- 
ture of the world. This “free religion” 
is definitely universal and transcends the 
bounds of all the historic faiths. 

The structure and practice of the con- 
gregation is surprisingly like our own. 
They are democratically organized, have 
their women’s and young people’s socie- 
ties, and even their “Service Committee.” 
Incidentally, they felt somewhat dis- 
turbed because they never had any bene- 
fit from the Unitarian Service Committee. 
Conscious of their kinship with us, they 
had hoped that in their desperate 
straits, they might receive some aid 
from us. But it was not to be. All the 
American relief that came into Offenbach 
was administered by the Catholics and 
orthodox Protestants, and the people of 
this free congregation were deliberately 
excluded from any share in it. 

The one point at which the practice of 
the “Freireligiose Germeinde” differs 
most radically from ours is in the field of 
religious education. They have no church 
school because they teach religion in the 
public schools. Pastor Gehrmann says 
he does not like this because he believes 
in the principle of complete separation of 


church and state. But since it is the 
established rule of the state of Hessen in 
which Offenbach is located, he has to ad- 
just himself to it. Accordingly he has 
trained a corp of six teachers who in- 
struct the 400 children of his congrega- 
tion who are in the grade schools, and he 
himself gives seventeen hours a week to 
the religious instruction of the 125 of 
his young people who are in high school. 
He says that he is given complete free- 
dom to teach in accordance with his own 
convictions. 


I attended a meeting of the youth 
group. It was held in the minister’s 
home because of the destruction of the 
church. Since it was vacation period, the 
attendance was cut down to between 
forty and fifty young people of late high 
school age. Their leader gave them a 
stirring talk on the task that confronts 
them in the postwar world, with a strong 
emphasis on doing those things which 
will prevent another war. He urged 
internationalism; told them not to believe 
all the terrible things they have heard 
about the French, but to remember the 
French are people like themselves. He 
denounced racial intolerance. One of his 
illustrations was drawn from the life of 
John Quincy Adams in his struggle 
against slavery. The young people were 
delighted when I told them that John 
Quincy Adams had been a Unitarian. 


I also attended a rehearsal of the choir 
of the church. Again because it was 
vacation period, the number was reduced 
from the usual sixty to forty. The re- 
hearsal was held in the room of a restau- 
rant. The chorus is under the direction 
of a professional leader, and I was 
treated to a private concert of as magnifi- 
cent singing as I have ever listened to. 
What a contribution their music must 
make to the “Weihestunde.” 


A further difference between this Free 
Religious Congregation and our own 
churches is in the manner of its support. 
The law of the land requires every per- 
son to pay 7 percent of his income tax 
for the support of a church which the 
individual may designate. In Offenbach 
enough people specify that their tax 
money is.to go to the Free Religious Con- 
gregation to make a parish of 6000 souls. 
Again Pastor Gehrmann says he does not 
believe in this because it is a violation of 
the principle of separation of church and 
state. He is confident that if the com- 
pulsion were removed his people would 
continue to support the church as well 
as they now do. But he is constrained 
to adjust himself to the established pat- 
tern at the same time that he works for its 
revision. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Controversy seems so much a part of the Unitarian scene that the Boston papers 
almost automatically put a headline like this on May Meetings advance stories: “UNI- 
TARIAN ROW TO START TOMORROW.” ..For decades, the words “humanist,” 
“Christian,” and “theist” have been embraced by some and flung back by others. 
Some use “humanist” scornfully, as if Unitarian humanists were expected to be hypo- 
critically inhumane, and some use “Christian” as if most Unitarian conservatives were 
expected to be hypocritically unChristian materialists. The article below is based 
on a sermon delivered in historic Arlington Street Church, Boston, by the minister, 
who also serves as secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 


Fighting words? No! 
‘Christianity’ and ‘Humanism’ are alike—- 
not enemies—blended in Unitarianism 
By DANA McLEAN GREELEY. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM is my subject, and it is my intention to show that in spite of the 
current dissociation of the two terms, historically and ideally they belong together, 
as much as the words “spiritual compassion” or “American democracy” belong to- 
gether. I am going to use my own modification of the definition of the terms. There 
is a tendency among both the learned and the disillusioned today to reject Chris- 
tianity, and there are those within our own household of faith who have the insight 
or the arrogance to believe that they have discovered a religion that is greater and 


broader than the religion of the Galilean. 

Whereas it used to be the practice of 
reform movements within the church to 
reaffirm what they regarded as_ the 
essence of Christianity itself — Unitarian- 
ism was born as such a reaffirmation — for 
several decades now it has been the pur- 
pose of many religious leaders in America 
to describe Christianity as antiquated 
superstition or a circumscribed point of 
view, and to discard it altogether. The 
recent widely publicized suggestion of 
some ministers to the effect that Uni- 
tarianism must take on a universal char- 
acter and become a universal faith, while 
in and of itself neither new nor harmful, 
yet carried with it the implication that 
Christianity is inadequate, because it is 
theological rather than humanitarian and 
creedal rather than free. May I invite 
you to consider whether Christianity is 
inadequate, or whether on the other hand 
it offers the best pattern that men have 
thus far envisaged. 

But just as there is a tendency to re- 
ject Christianity because of some of the 
dogmatism and the ecclesiasticism that 
have been gathered about it, so, also, 
there is evident an antagonism on the 
part of many Christians toward human- 
ism, because of its iconoclasm and occa- 
sional reactionary denials. Humanism is 
corrupted .and perverted as Christianity 
is corrupted and perverted, and those 
who are intolerant toward it are intolerant 
because they see it only in its perverted 
form. One of our own ministers in a 
book on Humanist Religion writes, “The 
Humanist Gospel aims to satisfy the 
whole of life,” and he adds that Humanist 
Religion “plunges boldly into the thick of 
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the battle for all mankind.” But many 
of us have come to think of humanism as 
the antithesis of theism. We have come 
to regard it as a pure relativism, morally 
speaking, if not as a materialistic phil- 
osophy that rules out any ultimate mor- 
ality entirely. And we have opposed it 
as an enemy of Christianity and as a god- 
less philosophy. We measure it by the 
radical pronouncements of those who 
usurp its name, and who though they 
profess to have faith in man, yet boast of 
their agnosticism, if not of their atheism, 
and ascribe to man no cosmic setting, and 
spiritual context for his life. Some of 
them speak scoffingly of the concept of 
God and of man’s hope for immortality, 
and at times they ridicule the Son of 
Man who died upon a cross for his 
liberalism and his courage, or they ridi- 
cule those who believe in him. 
Dedicated to a human need 

You and I ought to be able to under- 
stand both of these reactions: the tend- 
ency to break with Christianity, and the 
inclination to condemn humanism; be- 
cause we, or at least most of us, do not 
think of man any longer as a convicted 
sinner, pardoned only through the slaying 
of Christ as a sacrificial lamb upon the 
altar of God; nor do we think of man on 
the other hand as a spiritual orphan in an 
utterly indifferent universe. But if we 
understand the reactions, we ought also 
to be able to synthesize the new positions. 
For Christianity isn’t the acceptance of 
the sacrificial lamb, and humanism is not 
the rejection of the idea of God. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of Jesus, and 
humanism is a faith characterized by 


human sympathy and dedicated to humar 
need. I know that there are Christians so 
called, and their number is legion, wh« 
identify Christianity with the authori 
tarian Power of the Church and with the 
saving grace of the atonement, and wh 
are persuaded that one cannot be a Chris 
tian unless he is a member of the tru 
Church whose head is the Pope, or unles 
he shares in the sacraments and adhere 
to the true faith. And there are multi 
tudes who reject the Pope and hi 
Church, who yet insist that Christianit 
requires a literal interpretation of th 
Bible, and complete confidence in th 
historic doctrine of the trinity. But, for 
tunately, in a free land I have the privi 
lege of disagreeing with these people 
and their concept of Christianity is no 
my concept of ‘Christianity. Likewise 
may disagree with many who think tha 
humanism is a non-Christian and a non 
theistic emphasis, and that to be 
humanist one must surrender his reve1 
ence for a prophet who has been calle 
the greatest of prophets, and must re 
nounce his faith in God. Let us redeer 
these great words, and join them, as the 
belong, together. 

The man from whose birth all tim 
dates, and who after nineteen centurie 
still stands at the center of our Wester 
culture, and characterizes more than an 
other ten men the best values of ov 
modern civilization, never established 
church, but he proclaimed a religion an 
practiced a system of ethics that wi 
never die. He knew nothing of a Roma 
hierarchy, or any other hierarchy, and ha 
not the slightest acquaintance with th 
concepts that hundreds of years lat 
were woven into the fabric of the Nicer 
and Apostles’ Creeds, but he had a pe 
sonality that was radiant with the divir 
life, and he preached the gospel of 2 
invincible love. Christianity is that li 
and the love wherever manifest. Itis m 
a religion about the Nazarene, manufa 
tured by the schoolmen of the Midd 
Ages, but it is the religion of the Naz 
rene, recaptured and re-lived by Savon 


gla and Saint Francis and George Fox 
nd John Wesley and Mahatma Gandhi 
d Albert Schweitzer. It is the religion 
f the Great Commandments, and of the 
arable of the Good Samaritan, and of 
1e Beatitudes, and of what we call the 
Lord’s Prayer. 
But now also, if we want to know what 
umanism is, let us turn to the man who 
s identified with humanism more than 
any other, and who was called the Prince 
of the Humanists, Erasmus. He died 
only a decade before Martin Luther, but 
he had not become a Reformer with a 
capital R; neither, however, had he been 
a bit helpful to the cause of Rome. He 
revived the knowledge of the Christian 
sources. He had little feeling for the 
sacramental in religion, but he had an 
ea of a universal ethical theism, the 
ighest illustration of which he found 
in the person of Christ. To him Chris- 
tianity meant the fullest expression 
through Christ, and primarily in the 
ermon on the Mount, of universal, es- 
ntially ethical religion. He is some- 
imes regarded, because he never left the 
Roman Church, as a half-hearted re- 
former, but it has been well said of him 
that “he was neither a half-hearted hu- 
manist nor a half-hearted Christian.” He 
was a humanist and a Christian in each 
with his whole heart. And the same 
sentiments that made him so much of a 
Christian made him simultaneously that 
much of a humanist. 


Reformation of man and society 
_ It is worth citing that by the same 
token Channing and Theodore Parker 
were also whole-hearted Christians and 
whole-hearted humanists. They had little 
use for traditionalism or for sacramental- 
ism — they objected strenuously to the re- 
ligion that is removed from life —and 
they placed their emphasis upon moral 
character and upon the reformation of 
man and society. Their faith related 
itself intimately to human conduct here 
and now. Channing’s one sublime idea 
was the dignity of human nature, and 
Parker, as he preached to the largest 
regular congregation that Boston has ever 
known, preached again and again on 
Man’s Needs and on the Social Gospel. 
jut never did any preacher have a more 
profound faith in God than fed the per- 
sonal exhortation and social philosophy 
if these two men. They were humanists 
ecause of their ethical emphasis, but 
uey were Christian humanists because of 
e theology they professed and the dis- 
ipleship they practiced. The universal 
ligion of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was a 
versalism that was based upon belief 
in imminent and transcendent deity, 
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id that subscribed to the leadership of 
e recognized as the greatest teacher 


- 


4 


Fighting words? No! 


Yes, Christianity is the religion of 
Jesus, and humanism is a faith character- 
ized by human sympathies and dedicated 
to human needs, and we should be able 
to synthesize the two. Perhaps we can 
do so by saying that Jesus was the 
greatest humanist of all time. He was 
interested in people, and his mission was 
to the individual. Probably the chief 
complaint that the priests and the scribes 
and the Pharisees made against him, was 
that his religion was too man-centered; 
they wanted it to be centered upon ritual 
and upon the law. He went so far as to 
pluck corn, and also to heal, upon the 
Sabbath Day, and when the Pharisees 
questioned him on this account, he re- 


plied that the Sabbath was made for man, 


and not man for the Sabbath. 

There are innumerable stories that 
illustrate his humanism, from that of the 
lost sheep to that of the woman taken in 
adultery. He taught that if one brings a 
gift to the altar of God, and there remem- 
bers that his brother has anything against 
him, that he should go his way, and first 
be reconciled to his brother, and then 
come and offer his gift. He also gave us 
those immortal words, “In as much as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 
and “In as much as ye have not done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have not done it unto me.” 
He denounced hollow words and pious 
phrases, and asserted that not he “who 
says, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” “but he who doeth 
the will’ of his Father which is in 
Heaven. 

A religion for this world 

All of this was thoroughly consistent 
with his humanism. His was not an 
“other-worldly” religion. It was a re- 
ligion for this world. And the tradi- 
tionalism and the forms meant relatively 
little to him. It was the conduct of life 


that counted. No one has cared more 


for man, or had a more sensitive ethical 
feeling, or a more far-reaching ethical 
philosophy, than the Galilean — not 
Erasmus, nor Protagoras, nor Confucius. 
And no one has had a higher hope for 
man, or more faith in man, than he who 
said, “Neither do I condemn thee; go, 


Never has the world hungered for a 
spiritual faith and simultaneously 
for man’s service to man as it 
hungers today; and that spiritual 
faith and that service in the long run 
are inseparable one from the other. 


and sin no more”; and “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect.” 


He was the greatest humanist of all. 
time; but he was also the greatest theist 
of all time. His humanism and _ his 
theism went together. Man and God did 
not represent for him different poles, but 
they shared a common life. It was in 
God that Jesus lived and moved and had 
his very being; he knew that he would 
have been nothing without God. But he 
knew also that man is God's highest 
creation, and that God has placed upon 
him an inescapable responsibility for his 
fellowmen. He knew that the children 
of God are meant*to be co-laborers with 
him for the Kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. It was because of the combina- 
tion of his theism and his humanism that 
he achieved what he did, and it is this 
combination that makes his religion to- 
day the most pregnant possession and the 
most promising factor among all the 
riches of civilization. Faith in man can- 
not prosper without faith in God; and 
faith in God is a mockery unless it bears 
fruit in man’s relations with man. I 
would as soon believe that man is a sinner 
subject to the wrath of God and eternal 
hell-fire, as that he is an orphan or a 
spurious child, without origin or purpose 
or destiny. Humanism, if it is to mean 
real faith in man, must mean faith in his 
spiritual heritage, and in the cosmic and 
eternal significance of his life. He is the 
product of the elan vital in the universe; 
he is a child of God; and it is as such that 
we revere him, and put our confidence in 
him. Non-theological humanism may at 
times serve as a good and necessary anti- 
dote to a certain kind of theism, just as 
ecclesiastical Christianity may serve at 
times as a good and necessary antidote to 
secularism. But non-theological human- 
ism and ecclesiastical Christianity are not 
the humanism nor the Christianity that 
we would espouse. We believe in Chris- 
tian humanism, and in a humanitarian 
Christianity. 

We need to humanize our Christianity 

Winston Churchill said at the M.LT. 
Convocation last spring that universal 
Christian ethics is the greatest hope of 
our civilization, and I would assume that 
he meant what we mean by Christian 
humanism. Turning away from our- 
selves, and putting our trust in a God 
who intervenes spasmodically at will into 
history, will not save us. Performing the 
sacraments and professing the creeds will 
not avail us personal power or a better 
world. The Christianity of the Middle 
Ages and the Christianity of the cloister 
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In the mounting controversy over the American tradition of separation of church 
and state, many citizens are turning back to the writings of the republic's founders. 
Among these is Louisa Clark, daughter of one of Unitarianism’s most prominent inter- 
nationalists, Grenville Clark. She is a graduate of Radcliffe, and a Phi Beta Kappa. 
She has worked as research assistant in the Council on Foreign Relations and as a 
publicist for United World Federalists. She is now working for a doctorate at Rad- 
cliffe, with her central topic of study the relations of church and state, especially in 


the U.S. 


‘Sword of Revolution’ 


Madison proves separation of church, 
state rests on religious premises 


By LOUISA CLARK 


FEW HISTORIC DOCUMENTS hold for Americans, today, the immediate and active im- 
portance of James Madison’s Memorial and Remonstrance of 1785 to the General 
Assembly of Virginia. Thomas Jefferson has provided the oft-quoted catch-phrase, 


“wall of separation between church and state,” but Madison more realistically ob- 


served years later “that it may not be easy in every possible case, to trace the line of 
separation, between the rights of religion and the civil authority with such distinct- 
ness, as to avoid collisions and doubts. . . .”4 


“Collisions and doubts” have always 
been with us; but, on the whole, Madi- 
son’s moderate estimate of the problem 
has not proved unduly foolhardy under 
the system he helped to create. Today, 
however, changing concepts of both 
church and state, plus the spiritual un- 
rest of .a critical time, are putting the 
American principle of separation to its 
most rigorous test. In the continuing 
controversy, the Remonstrance must com- 
mand attention on two levels: first, as a 
quasi-legal document, constantly in use 
to illuminate more exactly the nature of 
our constitutional provisions on church 
and state; but, second, as one of the in- 
struments which created those provisions, 
and which must necessarily justify them 
from the basic political and religious 
premises on which they will ultimately 
stand or fall. . 
Inalienable right to freedom 

The subject of religious liberty through- 
out his life stirred Madison to unusual 
passion. As one of his first public aets, 
the young delegate to Virginia’s constitu- 
tional convention of 1776, offered an 
amendment to the draft article on re- 
ligious freedom for the Declaration of 
Rights. His amendment proclaimed man’s 
inalienable right to freedom of con- 
science, and forbade “therefore that 
(any) man or class of men. . . on ac- 
count of religion . . . be invested with 
peculiar emoluments or privileges. . . .”2 
The latter part was designed unequivo- 
cally to disestablish the Church of Eng- 
land, then and there, and was rejected by 
the largely Anglican Assembly. But the 
1. MSS, Madison papers, Library of Con- 
_ gress. 

2. Irving Brant, Life of James Madison, Vol. 

I, p. 245-6, 
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first part remained intact and reads: 
“That religion or the duty we owe to our 
Creator, and the manner of discharging 
it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence; and, 
therefore, that all men are equally en- 
titled to the free exercise of religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience.” 
The Establishment, however, though it 
persisted a few years longer, was doomed 
by events and irresistible popular opinion. 
By the end of the Revolution it had been 
torn down piece by piece, leaving a free 
and struggling Episcopal Church. Many 
of its members, joined by some others, 
feared the end of civil support of religion 
as dangerous to church and state alike. 
They asked an impartial patronage, which 
need not violate the freedom of con- 
science guaranteed by the Declaration of 
Rights. So Patrick Henry, early in the 
session of 1784, introduced into the 
Assembly the so-called General Assess- 
ment Bill; Originally it asked direct state 
aid to all Christian churches, each tax- 
payer to designate the recipient of his 
tax. In response to criticism, the word 
“Christian” was deleted as restrictive, but 
later restored. Finally the measure was 
modified to make it appear educational 
rather than a direct religious subsidy by 
providing for the support of “Teachers of 
the Christian religion.”8 
Madison could not agree to it in any 
form. He fought it fruitlessly in the 
Assembly against Patrick Henry’s persua- 
sive magnetism, and the prospects looked 
ominous. But at a critical point Henry 
3. Milton B. Konvitz, Separation of Church 
and State: the First Freedom, in “Reli- 
gion and the State,” Symposium in Law 
and Contemporary Problems, Duke Uni- 
versity Law School, Winter, 1949, p. 53. 


withdrew from the legislature to become 


governor. Meanwhile, signs of public 
protest began to reach the Assembly, and 
the final vote was put over until the next 
autumn. George Nicholas wrote Madi- 
son that opposition was so angry, any 
attempt to execute the Assessment 
“would bring about a revolution.”* Madi- 
son, feeling the tide had turned, was con- 
tent to let public feeling mature and kill 
the Assessment of its own weight by the 
next session. But George Nicholas 
shrewdly urged him to write the Remon- 
strance to crystallize the opposition, for 
if the emerging majority against the Bill 
“should not appear by petition the fact 
will be denied.”® 

The success of the Remonstrance was 
overwhelming. For many it evidently 
distilled a sentiment of opposition that 
went far beyond mere disapproval. In- 
deed, to see the Remonstrance clearly, 
one must recognize beneath its earnest 
and dignified language a potential sword 
of revolution. 
Language of the people 
_ The crucial point to grasp is that to 
Madison civil support of religion and 
total freedom of conscience could not 
exist together. To him even the modified 
version of the Virginia Declaration’s 
xvuth Article, which simply guaranteed 
freedom of conscience, had been enough 
to make the Establishment illegal, and to: 
him its persistence thereafter had been in 
open defiance of the law. But the de- 
mands of freedom of conscience did 
not disqualify restrictive establishments 
alone. The Remonstrance clearly shows 
that to Madison even so broad a proposal 
as the Assessment was not only unwise, 


but unconstitutional. The people were 

4. Brant, Life of James Madison, Vol. Il, p- 
348. 

5. Ibid, p. 348. 
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ready to respond to this conviction. In 
June 1785, just as the Remonstrance be- 
gan to circulate, Madison wrote Monroe: 
‘A very warm opposition: will be made 
to this innovation (sic) by the es of 
ae middle and back counties. ... . They 
9 not scruple to declare it an 1 alarming 
pation of their fundamental rights 
and that, though the General Assembly 
should give it the form, they will not give 
t the validity of law. If there be any 
limitation on the legislature, particularly 
if the limitation is to be sought in- our 
Declaration of Rights or form of govern- 
ment, I own the Bill appears to me to 
warrant this language of the people.”® 

he Remonstrance then, read in a 
Lockean context, was not merely a peti- 
tion against an unwise measure, but a 
potential call to resistance in defense of 
inalienable natural right. 


Separation of church and state was 
produced in the v.s. partly by inert con- 
ditions, partly by the spirit of rationalism 
and felt political necessities. Madison, in 
fact, always felt that sacred as the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty was under any 
circumstances, only a multiplicity of sects, 
shecking and balancing one another, 
uld actually effect it. His political 


- 


. James Madison, Writings, (Hunt ed.), 
Vol. IL, p. 146. 
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Separation of church and state was 
produced in the U. S. partly by inert 
conditions, partly by the spirit of 
rationalism and felt political neces- 


sities. 


realism on this point belies a dash of 
agnosticism which colored his thinking 
on the subject. But it was not just inert 
conditions or the spirit of rationalism that 
gave American separation its uniquely 
durable quality. The state Madison en- 
visaged was the severely limited Lockean 
one, a mechanism created by common 
consent for certain secular purposes, and 
having certain claims on the citizen. But 
whatever the content of Madison’s own 
religion, he always insisted on the priority 
of God’s claims upon the individual, and 
upon his inseparably connected right and 
duty to fulfill them in his own way. The 
state must stand neutral so long as no 
man denies to others an equal right. It 
is doubtless true, as Assessment sup- 
porters loudly claimed, that religion is 
crucial to the state in maintaining civil 
morality; but it does not follow that state 
and church would topple if religion went 
unsubsidized by forced taxation. On the 


Memorial and Remonstrance to the 
Sa Assembly of Virginia—1785 


o the honorable the General Assembly of 
¥ Commonwealth of Virginia: 


_ We the subscribers, citizens of the said 
mmonwealth, having taken into serious 
nsideration a bill . . . entitled “A Bill estab- 
lishing a Provision for Teachers of the Chris- 
an Religion,” and conceiving that the same, 
if finally armed with the sanctions of a law, 
vill be a dangerous abuse of power, are 
bound, . . . to remonstrate against it, ... 


Because we hold it for a fundamental and 
undeniable truth, “that religion or the duty 
vhich we owe to our Creator, and the man- 
er of discharging it, can be directed only 
ry reason and conviction, not by force or 
lence.” The religion, then, of every man 
aust be left to the conviction and conscience 
f every man; and it is the right of every man 
9 exercise it as these may dictate. This 
ight is, in its nature, an inalienable right. 
t is inalienable, because the opinions of men 
_, cannot follow the dictates of other men; 
ii 5 inalienable also, because what is here 
right towards men is a duty toward the 
reator.. . . This duty is precedent, both in 
‘de: of time and in reer: of obligation, to 
ims of civil society. . . . If a member 


> 


of civil society wlio enters into any subordi- 
nate association must always do it with a 
reservation of his duty to the general au- 
thority, much more must every man who be- 
comes a member of any particular civil 
society, do it with a saving of his allegiance 
to the Universal Sovereign. We maintain, 
therefore, that, in matters of religion, no 
man’s right is abridged by the institution of 
civil society, and that religion is wholly 
exempt from its cognizance. True it is that 
no other rule exists by which any question 
which may divide a society can be ultimately 
determined than the will of the majority; but 
it is also true that the majority may trespass 
on the rights of the minority. 


Because, if religion be exempt from the 
authority of the society at large, still less 
can it be subject to that of the legislative 
body. ... The rulers who are guilty of 
such an encroachment exceed the commission 
from which they derive their authority, and 
are tyrants. The people who submit to it 
are governed by laws made neither by them- 
selves nor by an authority derived from 
them, and are slaves... . 


Because the bill violates that equality 


‘ 
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contrary, the nature of the church de- 
mands that it be undominated and un- 
beholden to the state, and assures that its 
influence upon the state will be best 
exerted through the spontaneously re- 
ligious citizen. Finally, questions of state 
expediency aside, to think of religion as 
a public utility is monstrous. This is the 
scale, of values expressed in the Remon- 
strance, which has so far kept the Ameri- 
can state free from ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, but kept religion from capitulating 
to a cult of civil expediency, 


A valid guide 


It is obvious from the Remonstrance 
that separation of church and state is not 
merely a political arrangement but rests 
on deep religious premises. It is difficult 
to see how any political arrangement re- 
garding religion can fail so to rest. But 
many Americans today question those 
premises. The modern state, too, is a 
far cry from the limited mechanism of 
Locke and Madison. The moment, in 
fact, the state undertakes to educate, it 
deviates from the strict theoretical neu- 
trality that makes separation a facile con- 
cept. “Collisions and doubts” are bound 
increasingly to arise. Are the ideas of 
Madison’s Remonstrance sufficiently time- 
less to offer us, as it did our forbears, a 
valid guide? 


which ought to be the basis of every law, 
Whilst we assert for ourselves a free- 
dom to embrace, to profess, and to observe 
the religion which we believe to be of divine 
origin, we cannot deny an equal freedom to 
those whose minds have not yet yielded to 
the evidence which has convinced us. If this 
freedom be abused, it is an offence against 
God, not against man. To God, not to man, 
must an account of it be rendered... . . 

Because the bill implies either that the 
civil magistrate is a competent judge of re- 
ligious truth, or that he may employ religion 
as an engine of civil policy. The first is an 
arrogant pretension, falsified by the contra- 
dictory opinions of rulers in all ages and 
throughout the world; the second, an un- 
hallowed perversion of the means of salva- 
tion, 

Because the establishment proposed by the 
bill is not requisite for the support of the 
Christian religion. To say that it is, is a 
contradiction to the Christian religion itself; 
for every page of it disavows a dependence 
on the powers of this world. . . . 

Nay, it is a contradiction in terms; for a 
religion not invented by human policy must 
have preexisted and been supported before it 
was established by human policy. . . , 

Because the establishment in question is 
not necessary for the support of civil govern- 
ment... . If religion be not within the cog- 
nizance of civil government, how can its 
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Professor Pioli here carries forward the report in last September's Register, “In the 
Seedbed of Fascism.” He is a world leader in liberal religion, after having held posi- 


tions of prominence int 


Roman Catholic hierarchy. He was born in 1877, and ~ 


trained by the Church, becoming vice-rector of the Propaganda Pontifical College for 
Roman Catholic Missions. Dismissed, he was publicly denounced as a “modernist,” 
and with the aid of friends he carried on research in South America, Germany and 
France. After returning to Italy he received new university degrees and became 
a foremost educator. The Fascists banned him from teaching posts and later impris- 
oned him. In recent years he has been devoting his life to the building of a Unitarian 
movement in Italy, working in close association with the a.u.a.’s Department of World 


Churches. 


‘To gather the heredity of Fascism’ 


This is what postwar Italy is 
preparing to do, predicts a priest 


By GIOVANNI PIOLI 


The report in my former article on the Demochristian regime in Italy would be 
incomplete without relating some of the latest encroachments upon Italian individual 


freedom and conscience. 


In the last few months, I have become more and more 


intensely aware of the clerical plan to control all religious life in Italy as well as all 
sources of public education. This is being done to a degree hardly imaginable to 
foreigners often deluded into thinking a democratic republic can exist under the 


domination of the Roman Catholic Church. 


In a conference of the foreign press in 
Rome, on December 9, 1949, Prime Min- 
ister de Gasperi is reported to have said: 
“The religious question which has so 
laboriously been solved should not be 
raised again: We should rather try to 
develop the spirit of tolerance granted to 
all religions in Italy, taking due consid- 
eration of the tendency reflected by the 
majority of the Italian people.” But not 
a word of this depicts the true religious 
situation in Italy. Only the legal situa- 
tion of a Church was solved by the uni- 
lateral imposition of a “Concordat” by 
two dictators, without any consultation 
of the people. As regards religious 
spiritual values, they have been mortified, 
suffocated, crushed. Nothing has been 
solved, nothing settled, and the unrest, 
though smothered by the allied forces 
of church and state, is more acute than 
ever before. It is not right for oppressors 
and dictators to make an appeal for 
tolerance and forbearance to their 
victims who are denied even the rights 
recognized them by the Charter of 
Human Rights. The events described 
below will help to form a less idyllic 
view of the “tendency reflected by the 
majority of the Italian people” under the 
heirs of fascism. 

Here is the first of a group of no- 
torious episodes in the development of 
this plan for total control: Professor 
Luigi Russo, President of the Pisa Su- 
perior Normal School, and Professor 
Colacicchi, President of the Academy 


of Fine Arts in Florence, have both. 
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been arbitrarily dismissed from their 
posts by the clerical Minister of Instruc- 
tion, Guido Gonella. Both have had 
excellent records of service to their 
schools—both, however, are known for 
their liberal activities and unfriendly 
attitudes toward the new clerical fascism. 
A way is being made for more compliant 
educators. ... , 

Gonella has also excluded from mem- 
bership in the various commissions for 
the appointment of teachers to State 
Secondary Schools practically all but 
clerics, Thomists, anti-Marxists and anti- 
idealists. He wishes to avoid the possibil- 
ity of “undesirable” teachers, especially in 
philosophy, history and science. His 
draft of the bill for State Matriculation 
Exams supported against the opposition 
of the National Federation of Secondary 
School Teachers and the Superior Coun- 
cil of Instruction, contains many ar- 
ticles aimed at lowering the prestige 
and level of State Schools. For in- 
stance, it contains in Article 4, a clause 
enabling the Minister of Instruction 
(Gonella) to choose 50 percent of the 
Commission examiners, from those who 
are only owners of a Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate: these include priests who were 
granted said Certificates by the same 
Minister, although they are not owners 
of any academic certificate of a course 
of studies except those acquired in 
ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Gonella has also stubbornly refused 
to allow a Parliamentary Commission 
inquiry into the conditions of both the 


lay and clerical private schools. Both 
have become speculative concerns, con- 
ducted like private businesses. Empow- 
ered to lavish State diplomas with a 
minimum of State control, they are ex- 
ploiting both students and teachers by 
reducing the quality of instruction and 
crowding classes. There are, e.g., this 
year, 40,000 students in Rome University 
as compared with 30,000 last year. There 
has also been an invasion from Roman 
Catholic publishing houses of textbooks 
which play shameless havoc with history, 
philosophy and science—all manipulated 
ad usum Delphini. Even Benedetto 


Croce has come out and publicly de- 


nounced such activities. Roman Catholic 
school principals, and priests, or laymen 
appointed by the Bishop as teachers of 
religion, exercise inquisitorial control over 
all teachers, even denouncing them be- 
fore Church and State authorities, if 
their teaching is considered to be not 
strictly orthodox. 


The ‘Kingdom of the Devil’ 

There is now a country-wide Demo- 
christian fascist youth organization called 
the Italian Sport Center (a branch of the 
Catholic Action Association) with which 
all school authorities are supposed to col- 
laborate (Gonella circular No. 92208). 
The level of the religious education im- 
parted by Roman Catholicism and its re- 
ligious orders can be demonstrated by the 
following two episodes: At Concordia, 
near Modena, in an infant school, nuns 
mark in ink the wrists of girls who have 
attended Mass on Sundays; o 10S¢ 
bearing such marks are then admitte 
free to the evening cinema. The week 
organ of the Milan young women’ 


branch of Italian Catholic Action has, 
in its tenth issue, year xxvu, in an ar- 
ticle on the “Kingdom of God,” given 
a drastic description of the Kingdom 
of the Devil identified by the editor as 
the Soviet regime. “ ... when you 
hear some big words which you don’t 
ite understand, you can still guess that 
something ugly hides under them. Thus, 
on hearing ‘communism’ spoken of, you 
may easily seize its meaning—which is, 
‘without God’; and by the word ‘prog- 
ress. you may clearly understand ‘vio- 
ent revolution’: all ugly things going 
to build up the Kingdom of the 
_ Catholic publishing firms which under 
fascism had excelled in publishing text- 
o0ks of apology of the regime, its lead- 
rs deeds and misdeeds, using for this 
purpose the subjects of history, philos- 
ophy, languages (translation passages 
taken from fascist documents), and even 


the transparent veil of the “Godless 
people,” the “rebels,” etc. Church au- 
Bocrities grant their “Imprimatur’ in 
both cases: their blessings and excom- 
munications being impartially derided by 
the children of Machiavelli. Let us 
select a gem from a recent school book 
by the Catholic publishing firm “La 
Scuola” of Brescia, under the title 
Laboremus. A “rebel” is lamenting: “I 
turned a rebel: I deserve now the punish- 
ment of rebels. I aspired to welfare and 
happiness; my reward is now a damned 
despair. Young people shrink from 
facing it, but there can be no doubt, as 
i was quite explicit in his statement: 
The inscription on the gate of Dante’s 
Inferno, Canto m, is here quoted as 
words of Jesus] “Through me you pass 
into the city of woe. . . , into the eternal 
ain... ; and eternal I endure. All 
hope abandon ye who enter here.” A 
pardonable trifle, if compared with the 
concluding motto affixed to the highly 
educating book: “Today, as yesterday, 
as tomorrow, as forever, the safety and 
eatness of Rome are to be found in the 
atholic Church, through the Pope.” 


In the Province of Milan, as in other 
towns, subjects of this sort are officially 
et up in the public secondary schools 
as essay material in competition for 
prizes: “What in the character and ac- 

ities of His Holiness Pius xm has 
ick you most?” The educational apex 
attained only by the alternative es- 
proposed to primary school chil- 
m: “I will do a good deed to honor 

Supreme Pontiff.” Another subject 
“Why was it fit that the school year 

be opened by a religious service?” 
tring, of course, to Mass, attendance , 
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being compulsory for both teachers and 
pupils). One of the paradoxical results 
of the Fascist Law of 1930 N. 824, still 
in force, is that students wishing dis- 
pensation from classes in Roman Catholic 
doctrine must make written application. 
The imposition by the Concordat of re- 
ligious teaching in State schools and the 
fascist application of it are completely 
inconsistent with the right to religious 
liberty recognized by the Constitution. 
It is absurd that an Italian citizen hold- 
ing the right of not having his son or 
daughter taught Roman Catholic doc- 
trines, should be compelled to ask as a 
“concession” what is his by right. On 
the contrary, a written demand for ad- 
mission to such courses should be the 
thing required. The Pedagogical Val- 
densian Council at Pinerolo has recently 
protested—as have many liberal teachers 
—against the notorious tricks, equivoca- 
tions and even threats resorted to by 


Demochristian school officers to frus- © 


trate the use of the dispensation de- 
mand. The dispensation has in con- 
sequence become an exceptional case. 
The Church knows perfectly well that 
should a demand for admission to reli- 
gious classes be required, the present 
exception would be the rule. 

‘We will impose monopoly’ 

The religious liberty granted to par- 
ents and the spirit of courses of religion 
in State Schools were illustrated by a 
letter from a communist published in 
the Milan newspaper L’Unita last De- 
cember. “I have always been willing 
that my son attend the course of reli- 
gious instruction at school,” writes the 
father of a student in lower secondary 
school, “but now I find that the instruc- 
tion imparted to him by the priest con- 
sists of a treatise on ‘excommunication,’ 
interwoven with revilement and abuse 
of the pest of communism and its fol- 
lowers. As a result, my son is now be- 
ing called ‘the son of the excommuni- 
cated wretch.’ I doubt very much that 
such religious instruction be in tune with 
the Fourth Commandment. . . . Looking 
for escape from the situation, I found 
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Roman Catholic school principals, 
and priests, or laymen appointed by 
the Bishop as teachers of religion, 
exercise inquisitorial control over all 
teachers, even denouncing them be- 
fore Church and State authorities, if 
their teaching is considered to be not 
strictly orthodox. 


that there is a school regulation of which 
the parents of the pupils are generally 
kept in ignorance, but which permits the 
parents to obtain a release from attend- 
ance of the course of religious instruc- 
tion for their children, by filing a writ- 
ten application for dispensation with the 
prinicipal: provided they promise to 
supply religious instruction by other 
means. I even found that in some 
schools a poster on the school premises 
conveys this information,...” These 
posters were provided by some school 
principals, not at the request of educa- 
tional authorities, but on the urging of 
the Free Thought Association which had 
sent personal letters to all principals, ask- 
ing them not to keep parents ignorant of 
this legal right of exemption, but to 
bring it to their attention. Constitu- 
tions, Declarations of the Rights of Man, 
laws, have no power to uphold the rights 
of citizens when clerics are in power. 
The latter may pretend to be horrified 
when religious liberty seems threatened 
by “Godless Communist Rulers.” Was 
it not in perfect communist style that 
all students of Gorizia were ordered 
on April 4th to attend during school 
hours for three consecutive days the 
course of sermons given in church by 
Pauline Missionaries, an order followed 
by threats to recalcitrant teachers? 

Last May, at a gathering of primary 
school teachers in Milan, Gonella made 
himself very clear. He proclaimed: 
“Even the alphabet must be taught 
through the Catechism. There is no 
schooling without the dogmas of Original 
Sin and the Incarnation.” And in Par- 
liament, the Demochristians have al- 
ready expressed themselves: “For the 
present we demand liberty; when we 
are the majority, we will impose mo- 
nopoly.” A summary of Roman Catholic 
educational aims was expressed by Ci- 
vilta Cattolica a century ago: “The right 
of teaching belongs only to those who 
are reasonably certain and authorized 
for it: a certainty and authority belong- 
ing only to the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Even the opening of courses for illiter- 
ate adults by the government, using 
funds from the erp, was either nullified 
by entrusting the classes to village 
priests, or the Catholic Lay Movement, 
or turned into a boon for the Demo- 
christian Party by a trick of Demochris- 
tian Provincial Educational Authorities; 
only Demochristian teachers were ap- 
pointed for them in several provinces 
(first in the Province of Avellino), to 
let them benefit by the preference grant- 
ed to such teachers in State Competitive 
Examinations. Those who did. not be- 
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long to the Demochristian Teachers’ 
Association were told that their applica- 
tions would not be granted unless they 
joined the organization. Here is an- 
other example of the means used by the 
new Demochristian fascism to extend its 
totalitarianism to State Schools; and also 
of the purity of the motives prompting 
the government to promote the educa- 
tion of the people. 

It was a relief for Italian liberals not 
so long ago to see a high personage from 
a nation they have’ come to look upon 
as the principal supporter and financier 
of the Demochristian regime take a 
stand against “the control of education 
by any religion” and against the “inter- 
ference of political power «in spiritual 
matters”; and especially regret the “de- 
plorable results” of Catholic control in 
some “European countries.” Would that 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s noble attitude toward 
Cardinal Spellman inspired also the rela- 
tions between the government of her 
country and the Vatican; and that the 
latter were clearly warned that the Al- 
lied armies did not free Italy from a 
dictatorship to make way for another 
and perhaps worse regime. 


‘Exotic sources of morals’ 


It is somewhat ironic that the Italian 
Government has repeatedly insisted 
upon an invitation to discuss the adop- 
tion of the Paris Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. Italian liberals have been some- 
what skeptical up to now as to how 
sincere the Government’s intentions are 
in wishing to apply the clauses of the 
Declaration. For instance: In the next 
State population census, will the liberty 
be granted to baptized people to dis- 
claim membership in the church in 
which they were unwittingly baptized? 
Will one be allowed to use his “free- 
dom to change his religion or belief?” 
(Artide 18 of the Declaration). This 
freedom was forbidden by the facist 
census of 1931 in order to give forced 
support to the assumption that 99.6 per 
cent of the population, being baptized 
and officially Roman Catholic, was pre- 
sumed favorable to the Concordat. 
Will Article 20 be respected with regard 
for instance, to Liberalism and Free- 
masonry against which a campaign has 
already been launched? The President 
of the Catholic Youth Action recently 
stated in a public speech that these in- 
stitutions were the “guilty fathers” of “the 
Communist Heresy.” Will Article 23, 
proclaiming that “everyone has the right 
to work, to the free choice of employ- 
ment, and to protection against unem- 
ployment,” be extended even to former 
Roman Catholic priests disqualified by 
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the Concordat for teaching and other 
public employment? Will Article 8 be 
applied to State officers wha were de- 
prived of their positions under Musso- 
lini for purely political reasons (som 
of them for ten to twenty years)? Will 
they be granted “effective remedy by 
competent national tribunals for acts 
violating fundamental rights granted 
them by a Constitution or law?” This 
“remedy” so far has been stubbornly re- 


fused by the Demochristian government. 


The “right to manifest one’s religion or 
belief in public . . . and to impart in- 
formation and ideas through any media 


and regardless of frontiers” (Articles I8-. 
19) is at present niggardly granted to 


other than Roman Catholic churches. 
Evangelical Protestant Ministers are 
given a few minutes for broadcasting 
Sunday religious services of a non-con- 
troversial kind—the time gradually being 
reduced to a minimum, the hours incon- 
veniently shifted, and . . . fading aci- 
dents becoming more and more frequent. 
Article 17 of the Constitution as well as 
Article 18 of the Rights of Man securing 
liberty of worship are failing to protect 
this liberty even now. Abusive restric- 
tions by local police and carabinieri 
are often instigated by country priests, 
especially in Southern Italy, “where they 
are fiercely persecuted,” as one of their 
leaders writes, in spite of de Gasperi’s 
“tolerance of all religions.” A community 
of Evangelical Pentecostal Brethren at 
Montella had their chapel closed re- 
cently in the name of a facsist circular 
of 1935, the circular supposedly abol- 
ished by the Peace Treaty and the above 
Article of the Constitution. 


The obvious fact 

A nice example of the Demochristian 
idea of that “respect for all consciences” 
which the “State school must show, 
caring especially for moral conscience,” 
—as proclaimed by the. Demochristian 
Prime Minister de Gasperi in a Congress 
on National School held by his party 
in Rome last October—was provided by 
his own commentary: “But... as we 


Although the pressure of commun- 
ism and of endemic revolts by land- 


less farmers have caused a start to be 
made in the dividing of large estates 


which is expected to benefit one- 
tenth of them, there is no noticeable 
sign of industry, agricultural or edu- 


cational recovery. 


are here gathered not far from the tomb 
of the Fisher of Galilee (in St. Peter’s) 
it would be strange if one would think 
of other exotic sources of morals.” “Re- 
spect for all consciences,” yes: provided 
“the source of morals” be Roman Catho- 
lic. The obvious fact has escaped de 
Gasperi, that Christian morals in Rome 
are typically “exotic”: of Jewish origin, 
with many Greek and Asiatic influences, 
and that their only native source is, 
everywhere, the Spirit of God in the 
soul of man. d 


‘Plaything of two masters’ 


In its turn, Gonella’s logic is no less 
“exotic.” He justifies his totalitarian 
“clericalization” of the State Schools by 
arguing that “there is no article in our 
Constitution which demands State lai- 
cism, nor School laicism”: a negative 
argument which might as easily be re- 
versed in defense of anticlericalism. No 
less sophistical is his assertion that, “the 
Italian family being Christian,” i.e its 
members having been unwittingly bap- 
tized, “the Italian School must be Chris- 
tian, as well,” ie. Roman Catholic. 


At every step of public life in Italy 
a freedom-loving person meets with ob- 
stacles and discrimination—and unwar- 
ranted sectarian privileges for the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the Demochristians. 
Can a signature on a scrap of paper 
change the Holy Office, the Inquisition, 
and other organs of the Vatican into 
a paragon of tolerance and respect for 
the “Rights of Man”? 


More instances of sectarianism are 
the arbitrary tricks resorted to by Gonella 
to frustrate the Constitution’s enactment 
that no grants be given by the State 
to private schools. While the Pontifica’ 
Parochial Commission for Children’s 
Summer Colonies was granted 200 mil- 
lion liras by the government last sum: 
mer, only 8 million were granted fot 
public school children’s colonies. Eight 
million metres of cloth for poor childrer 
were also granted to Roman Catholic 
schools in Rome, while 20,000 metres 
were refused to the Patronati for poor 
children of the public schools. Again 
billions are being lavished by the gov: 
ernment not only to rebuild every chur 
damaged or destroyed, even in town: 
where there is an evident superabun¢ 
ance of them, but to build new ones 
to adorn, or to endow the existing one: 
with new vicarages. In the meantime 
next to nothing has been done 


ple. Any foreigner visiting Italy is 
witness to this. The complaint is gen 
eral that public money, UNRRA, an, 
especially Erp and other American gran 
are being squandered prodigally—ma 
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ing their way through underground 
channels to benefit private interests, and 
help enforce the dictatorial power of 


and of endemic revolts by landless 
farmers have caused a start to be made 


expected to benefit one-tenth of them, 
ere is no noticeable sign of industrial, 
agricultural, or educational recovery. 
The result is increasing unrest, animosity, 
and, right or wrong, a developing sym- 
pathy for a communist regime. The 
Italian people only hear or read conserv- 
ative and Roman Catholic criticism of 
communism, while they know from ex- 
perience the waste and corruption of the 
Demochristian government. Public ac- 
cusations are being repeatedly thrown 
at the Government for being the “play- 
thing of two masters, America and the 
Vatican,” and for opposing no reaction 
to the wholesale excommunication of mil- 
lions of citizens by a Church which 
ze: dared to come to grips with close 


werful enemies—nazism and fascism. 
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' I could go on citing example after 
example of cases involving injustice on 
the part of the present Italian regime 
and certain Catholic institutions. One 
ease in particular serves as an excellent 
symbol of the authoritarian bigotry and 
inhumane intolerance of certain of the 
Church’s policies. A woman of my ac- 
quaintance was dying in a hospice or 
foundation for the poor, with nuns in 
charge of management and nursing, as 
is usually the case in Italy. She refused 
last rites.on the grounds that she was 
already in communion with God and 
needed no intermediary. She also asked 
that she be cremated. When her niece 
then asked for morphine to ease her 
terrible last pains, the nuns sarcastically 
teplied, “She asked for cremation, didn’t 
| Let her then begin to burn now.” 
Needless ‘to say, the morphine was not 
orthcoming. Italian Democracy or Cath- 
olic Theocracy? 


A new dogma of faith 


In his address to Italian Roman Catho- 
lie jurists on November 4, 1949, the 

‘Ope stressed the duties of magistrates, 
tying down rules for their conduct in 
exercise of their profession: the 
ot was his identification of the “in- 
trinsically immoral act” with any act 
forbidden by the law of God or of His 

rch (the alternative is one of words 
ily, as the latter pretends to be the 
le authentic interpreter of the former), 
en if authorized by the law of the 
ite. The Roman Catholic magistrate 
1 never pronounce a judgment 
lying the recognition of such an un- 
law.” As an instance was quoted 
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The complaint is general that public 
money, UNRRA, and now especially 
ERP and other American grants are 
being squandered prodigally — mak- 
ing their way through underground 
channels to benefit private interests, 
and help enforce the dictatorial 
power of the Church. 


“a sentence of divorce, when a marriage 
was valid before God and Church.” 

In a “Petition” presented to the Italian 
Parliament, the Milan Free Thought 
Association requested, “in the spirit of 
the Constitution repudiating the princi- 
ple of the Denominational State,” that 
the tenor of the Pope’s address should be 
examined for future decisions. As_ it 
stood now, it would trouble the con- 
sciences not only of magistrates to 
whom it is liable to cause perplexities 
and conflicts, but of all citizens to whom 
it imposes a dilemma between two con- 
trasting loyalties, and causes doubts 
which moral and legal precept—that of 
the State or that of the Church—is going 
to be applied by judges in particular 
cases. This “Petition” has been presented 
to the President of the Republic, the 
Prime Minister, the Presidents of both 
Houses, and the Political Party leaders. 
So far no reply; nor has it been pub- 
lished by the “Ansa” to which it was 
sent. 

Though nothing extraordinary is 
known about Mary, apart from some 
childish legends, especially in the Apo- 
crypha, still three thousand one hundred 
and nine cardinals, Patriarchs, Councils, 
Synods, residential and titular Bishops, 
have been entreating the Bishop of 
Rome since 1869 to make a statement 
on the “assumption of Mary, body and 
soul, unto Heaven.” These entreaties 
and discussions have already filled two 
large volumes published by the Vatican 
Press—a monument of the Church’s alert- 
ness to the urgent needs of her Christian 
flock in this present idyllic, peaceful 
world. Apparently taking the matter 
seriously, the present Pope sent on the 
first of May, 1946, a circular letter to all 
Roman Catholic bishops asking their 
judgment about “the opportunity of the 
bodily assumption of Mary unto Heav- 
en. . . .” They were almost unani- 
mous in the affirmative, entreating that 
the “assumption” should be declared a 
new dogma of faith. 

For the last twelve months, the spec- 
tacle all Italian towns, townships, and 
even the tiniest villages have been 
offered has not been any “assumption” 


to Heaven; on the contrary, it has been 
haunting pageants and processions along 
streets, roads and lanes of innumerable 
statues carried triumphantly amid songs 
and frantic cries—a spectacle vividly 
reminiscent of ancient pagan processions 
of mothers, lovers, daughters, and _ sis- 
ters of gods in Greece, Egypt, Asia 
Minor and Rome. There were statues of 
beautiful young women, each carrying 
a child, who could have been called 
by any name from mythology or history. 
But the organizers of the pageants were 
pleased to call the processions “Pilgrim- 
ages of Mary.” The cars, all covered 
with flowers and lights, swarming with 
beautiful angel-girls dressed as _ the 
heavenly attendants of the goddess were 
preceded by bands and crowds of fanatic 
people singing, crying, acclaiming, hold- 
ing lighted torches or flowers, led and 
thrown into enthusiasm by priests utter- 
ing through loud-speakers prayers for 
“Godless people,” asking for the victory 
of the Church over her enemies, the 
exaltation of the Pope, and so on. Morbid 
sensual sentiments were excited by love 
songs having nothing in them of the 
Christian message, suited rather to a pa- 
gan bacchanal or a festival of Venus: 
“Mary, oh Mary,” went the cries, “how 
beautiful you are!—You my heart from 
me have wrenched—Day and night, night 
and day—only of thee I think... .” 


Under the mask of a sham Regime 


The statues were carried after a well- 
planned strategical program of the 
bishops and clergy to all villages and 
hamlets, parish churches and chapels, 
and, so far as imposition or per- 
suasion succeeded, into factories and in- 
stitutions, banks and business houses, 
schools and popular quarters, wherever 
political and economic interests sug- 
gested—all without the Madonna being 
consulted. Still there was no end to the 
posters exalting the “ineffable love of 
Mary, the most loving of mothers, going 
in search of her lost children, bringing 
comfort, faith and love.” There was no 
end either to the constant flow of bank 
bills into church boxes; no end to the 
competition of lights and flowers ar- 
ranged by managers of business houses, 
banks, factories, etc., who were honored 
by the visit of the Madonna. And there 
was no end to the huge sums of money 
offered for the maintenance of the 
spiritual and material domination of the 
Church. There was especially no end 
to the strong currents of popular salaci- 
ous witticisms unmasking the religious 
masquerade with satirical canzonettes. 
The songs were on the lips of skeptical 
children of Machiavelli aud Guicciardini 
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who knew very well how to apply an 
economic interpretation to contemporary 
ecclesiastical history. The burden of one 
of the canzonettes (not fit for a literal 
translation) was this: “Poor Mary! She 
has been forced to sacrifice and exhibit 
herself willy-nilly . . . to satisfy the cray- 
ing of the priests for money.” 

Naturally all independently minded, 
especially religious, people are disgusted 
by such clownish exhibitions of pagan 
fanaticism and clerical lust after power 
and money. Their disgust is increased 
by the epidemic of faked miracles; of 
statues moving from the tops of church 
buildings; of prophecy-uttering Madon- 
nas appearing to shepherds or peasant 
girls; of collective hallucinations by pos- 
sessed men and women following modern 
“lay missions.” All this revivalism is 
molded on the pattern of Jesuit mis- 
sions in the post-Napoleonic restoration 
period, when the church tried to recover 
her ascendency through the control of 
conscience; and it is the continuation of 
the campaign carried on by all Church 
forces to secure by material inducements 
and threats of excommunication and 
eternal pain, the victory of the Demo- 
christian party at the Italian elections. 
This plan aims at stunning the intelli- 
gence, exaggerating the superstitions and 
passions of the people, and terrorizing 
their conscience until they believe of 
every priest what the Jesuit Father Lom- 
bardi, a “popular” preacher, would make 
them believe of himself: that it is a 
personal God who speaks through his 
mouth, he being the “microphone of 
God” (the actual title of one of his 
pamphlets). Let the historians take note 
of what use the Church is now making 
of her opportunity to interpret the Gos- 
pel of the dignity of man, the inner 
experience of religion, the equality of 
status before God of all his creatures. 
The present “historians-politicians” are 
blinded by a gross illusion: that they 
can keep Italy from communist influence 
by engraving in her people the habit 
of blind submission to an authoritarian 
Church. They think this will immunize 
them from accepting the dictates of an 
authoritarian State. Let them remember 
this experiment of Church authoritarian- 
ism; and then they will not wonder 
when a reaction, finding the ground 
ripe, will erupt like a volcano and 
sweep away present society. There is a 
motto of Italian communists in reply to 
appeals for constructive opposition to 
Church ravages of conscience: “Tant 
piss: tant mieux.” 

It is no wonder that out of the many 
thousands of priests and friars in Italy 
a good percentage tries to go back to 
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civil life. Having lost their faith in 
Church doctrines and rites, disgusted 
with the low level of sincerity and mo- 
rality of their fellow clergy, disaffected 
by the constant alliance of Church au- 
thorities with the wealthy classes and 
authoritarian regimes (when the latter 
are subservient to clerical interests), or 
simply impatient with the natural yoke of 
Church discipline, many priests leave the 
ranks each year to try to recapture their 
spiritual liberty and_ intellectual inde- 
pendence. About two hundred of them 
have recently secretly formed an asso- 
ciation to work, within or without the 
Catholic fold, at humanizing the Church’s 
spirit. 
andro, an American clergyman, is trying 
with some success to secure American 
denominational support for their activi- 
ties. 

But thousands of them, despairing of 
attaining emancipation under a Demo- 
christian government which continues 
to enforce the Concordat, and finding it 
extremely difficult to find work amid 
the unemployment raging here and 
abroad, are eventually beaten down in- 
to a kind of futile despondency. I have 
on the authority of the late Cardinal 
Maffi, the Archbishop of Pisa, that the 
number of priests who left the Church in 
Italy before the Concordat was 10,000. 
This may be contrasted with the 6,000 
who have left it recently: a reduction 
of forty per cent. 


Paul Blanshard in his invaluable 
scholarly work on the danger of Catholic 
power in America poses this dilemma: 
Americans cannot have both Catholic 
authoritarianism and democratic institu- 
tions. They must, somehow, choose be- 
tween them. In Italy this dilemma can- 
not even be faced, for we are far from 
possessing freedom and democracy. 
These latter are the fruits of a tradition 
of strong personal character, independ- 
ence of thought and action, and a deep 
sense of moral responsibility. The whole 
history of Italy in the last thirty years 
is the plan by fascist power in partner- 
ship with the Church to suppress those 
very human traits which can achieve 
responsible political freedom. Here are 
the words of a high Roman Catholic 
clergyman who spoke long before the 
fall of Mussolini: “We are preparing to 
gather the heredity of Fascism.” 


The Allies who thought they were 
fighting to free Italy from fascisem seem 
not to be aware that it was the Papacy 
which benefited most from their victory, 
by establishing under the mask of a sham 
Republican regime, its own despotic 
dominion. It is here, in the bimillennial 
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seat and stronghold of Papacy that one 
of the last duels between the forces of 
human dignity and those of despotism 
must be fought; here is one of the fore- 
most places where the destiny of Western 
civilization must be decided. The free 
religious forces of democratic nations 
should not think that their role of sym- 
pathetic spectator is sufficient. Let them 
rather consider themselves’ the outposts 
of a battle for true civil and religious 
freedom which will not be finally won 
as long as the Roman stronghold of 
dogmatism and authoritarian religion 
remains unconquered; and let them ex- 
tend a helping hand to the few agencies 
still left to fight for liberal religion 
and education, agencies which now 
stand, helpless and unassisted, against 
the powerful allied reactionary forces, 
in the very center of the raging battle. 
“Cavete: Vestra res agitur.” 


FIGHTING WORDS? 
(Continued from page 27) 


have no relevance for modern life. We 
need to humanize our Christianity, and 
to make it a religion of self-help and of 
service. But turning away from God will 
not get us anywhere either, for then we 
become either arrogant on the one hand, 
or utterly degraded on the other, and 
arrogance and degradation alike spell de- 
feat. The humanism that is void of 
spirituality and that measures man by the 
six feet of his stature rather than by the 
towering soul that is within him is a trun- 
cated philosophy. We need .to Chris- 
tianize our humanism, and to make it a 
faith that can rise up with wings as 
eagles, and get a glimpse of heaven. 


Never has the world hungered for a 
spiritual faith and simultaneously for 
man’s service to man as it hungers today; 
and that spiritual faith and that service in 
the long run are inseparable one from 
the other. It is not faith that divides men 
from one another, but it is lack of faith. 
And it is not humanism, though men call 
it that at times, that militates against 
Christianity or the spirit of Jesus o 
Nazareth, but it is irreverence and con- 
ceit, or else it is despair. We need Chris- 
tian humanism to heal the world’s 
wounds, and to uplift the common life, 
and to establish peace upon the earth. 

é 
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Christianity is the religion of Jesus, — 
and humanism is a faith character- 
ized by human sympathy and dedi- 
cated to human need. 
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OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


iversary week set for May 21-25 


The May Meetings this year will be held 
rom May 21 through May 25, and will mark 
ne 125th Anniversary of the American Uni- 
arian Association. The annual meeting will 
e held on Thursday, May 25, the exact an- 
iversary of the founding of the Association 
this country and of the General Assembly 
f Unitarian Churches in Great Britain. A 
decial Convocation program under prepa- 
ition by a committee appointed by the 
oard of Directors will highlight the week. 
‘Programs for Anniversary Week and for 
ae special Convocation will be distributed 
arly in April. Due to the fact that the City 
E Boston is publicizing a jubilee celebration 
eginning on May 18, and the fact that there 
‘ill be a convention of the Northern Baptists 
eginning on May 22 in which several thou- 
ind delegates will participate, all Unitarians 
re urged to make early reservations’ for 
ecommodations for Anniversary Week. 


tesolutions 
All resolutions to be presented at the 
gular business session of the American Uni- 
ian Association to be held May 25, 1950, 
ust be presented to the Business Commit- 
2e On or before March 25, 1950 in order 
) comply with the provisions of Section 6 
f Article VII of the By-laws of the Asso- 
lation which provides as follows: 
“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and act upon all 
resolutions or other matters proposed 


for action at any annual, biennial or 
special meeting of the Association (ex- 
cept such matters as are provided for 
in these By-laws) and except by con- 
sent of a three-quarters vote of those 
present and voting at the meeting, 
only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at 
least two months prior to the meeting 
shall be considered; provided, how- 
ever, that any resolutions or other 
matters so presented but not scheduled 
by the Business Committee may be 
called upon the floor by a simple ma- 
jority vote at the conclusion of the 
scheduled business. The Business 
Committee is empowered to promul- 
gate such rules of procedure as may 
be necessary to carry out the intent of 
this section of the By-laws.” 


DAVID W. RAUDENBUSH, 
Chairman, Business Committee, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


AUA officer nominated 


In accordance with the By-laws of the As- 
sociation, the Board of Directors presents the 
following nomination for Treasurer to fill 
the unexpired term ending in May, 1953: 


For Treasurer—George G. Davis 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


Who’s Who among AUA nominees 


loderator 

Ernest Boyd MacNaughton, Portland, Ore. 
Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, resi- 
ent of Portland, Oregon since 1903. B. s., 


fassachusetts 


Institute of Technology, 
L.D., University of Oregon. President of 
é First National Bank, Portland, 1932- 
7, now Chairman of the Board; Presi- 
ent, Oregonian Publishing Company and 
resident, Reed College. Director, Portland 
ral of Federal Reserve Bank of San 

sco; President, Pacific Northwest In- 
ute of International Relations; life mem- 
, American Society of Civil Engineers. 


eorge Gilman Davis, Needham, Mass. 
vasurer A.U.A., 1949-50. Nominated for 
; three-year term. Practiced law in 

1905-15. Served in First World 


War, private to lieutenant-colonel of In- 
fantry. Administrative Vice President, Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League 1923-26; Treasurer, 
Unitarian Foundation, 1925; Executive 
Secretary. a.u.A., 1926-28, and 1930-37; 
Treasurer, Lombard College, 1948; President, 
Lombard College, 1929 until affiliated with 
Meadville Theological School; Director of 
Extension Department, A.v.a., 1937-49; Trus- 
tee and Vice Chairman, Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, 1938-44. Formerly Director or 
Trustee Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Christian Register, Children’s Mission to 
Children, Beacon Press, Religious Education 
Association, Religious Arts Guild. 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomin- 
ating Committee lists the following nominees 
for election to the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 25, 1950, 


NINE REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR: 


Albert Bowen, M. D., Boulder, Colo. 

Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member, a.v.a. Advisory Council, 
Division of Churches, Committee on Fellow- 
ship Units. Dr. Bowen was active in organ- 
izing the Boulder Unitarian Fellowship and 
is its President. Former Member of the 
Unitarian churches in Rochester, Baltimore, 
Washington, San Antonio, Atlanta and Den- 
ver; former Trustee at Rochester, Denver, 
and Atlanta. After thirty years in the 
Medical Corps of the Army, Dr. Bowen re- 
tired as a Colonel and is now engaged in 
X-ray consultation practice in Boulder, 
Colorado. He is the grandson of two Uni- 
tarian ministers, Newton Mann and Daniel 
Bowen. 


Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada 

Renominated for a third term of one year. 
Member, Advisory Council of Churches and 
Committee on World Churches. Minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, since 
1941, and formerly minister of the Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y. Chair- 
man, Montreal Civil Liberties Association 
and a member of the board of the Montreal 
Mental Hygiene Institute. Mr. Cameron 
has served on various welfare boards and 
was for four years one of the governors 
of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies. 


Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 
Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member, Executive Committee, and 
Chairman, Budget Committee of a.u.a. Dea- 
con and Trustee, First Church in Dedham, 
since 1932. Chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee, United Unitarian Appeal, 1947-1949, and 
former Treasurer of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. Past Treasurer of The Christian 
Register. Mr. Harris is Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., a Director of the Norfolk & Ded- 
ham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Trustee of 
the Dedham Institution for Savings, and 
Trustee of the Dedham Public Library. 


Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon 
Renominated for a third term of one year. 
Member of Extension, Fellowship Units, An- 
nual Award, and Ministers’ Salary Commit- 
tees, A.u.A. Having been active in the Uni- 
tarian churches of Berkeley, San Francisco, 
and Tacoma, during residence in those cities, 
Mr. Hunting is now a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Portland. He has 
served on religious education, membership 
campaign and summer conference commit- 
tees. Has held positions in teaching and 
social work. Is the present representative 
of Rand McNally & Company in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. 
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Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Renominated for a third term of one year. 
Member of a.u.a. Budget Committee and of 
Advisory Council, Division of Churches. 
President of the Board of Trustees First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. Associate 
Professor of Accounting, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. For many years a Member of the 
Executive Board of the Valley Forge Coun- 
cil Boy Scouts of America, Former Presi- 
dent of the Rutledge Borough Council. Co- 
author of Accounting System. 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 

_ Minister, Church of Our Father (Unita- 
rian-Universalist) since 1940. Member, Nom- 
inating Committee, American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 1945-49, Member, Board, West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, 1941-45 and 
1947-. Dean Lake Geneva Summer Assem- 
bly, 1942-43-44, and Member, Board, Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly, 1944-47. Mem- 
ber, Board, Unitarian Ministers’ Association, 
1948-. Member, Commission on Church 
Union, 1947-. Member, Board of Trus- 
tees, Meadville Theological School, 1945-. 


J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 

Former president, Board of Trustees, Mon- 
roe Unitarian Fellowship, Board of Trustees, 
Charlotte Unitarian Church. President, J. R. 
Shute Co., Union Aircraft Corp., Union 
Broadcasting Corp., Masonic Temple Corp., 
and the Shute Foundation, Inc. Former 
State Senator and Chairman of various Union 
County Boards. Now Mayor of Monroe and 
President of the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities. Has served as president of 
the Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce 
and numerous. organizations. Member: Au- 
thors’ Club, London; Royal Scottish Geolog- 
ical Society; Fellow Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland and member of Free- 
masons, Geneva, Switzerland. His books are 
on “Index.” 


Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas 
Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member, Advisory Council, Division 
of Churches, Committees—on_ Fellowship 
Units, Extension. Member United Unitar- 
ian Appeal Corporation, Council of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Southwestern campaign 
sponsor of United Unitarian Appeal and Uni- 
tarian Service Committee; Member, Board 
of Trustees and Finance Chairman of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Texas. Past 
president of the Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference and Ardmore Institute. He is a 
senior partner of the firm of Kenneth B. 
White & Company, Certified Public Account- 
ants, and has been an officer in several na- 
tional, state, and regional professional organ- 
izations, including that of Grand President 
of International Fraternity of Delta Sigma 
Pi. 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 
Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member, a.u.a. Executive Committee. 
Director of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society; Treasurer and Custodian of Trust 
Funds of the Concord, N. H., church; Vice- 
chairman of Concord United Church Can- 
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vass. Actuary of the United Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. Adviser to the 
New Hampshire teachers, police, and fire- 
men retirement systems. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge, Mass. 
Currently serving as Director for unex- 
pired term of one year. Former member 
of the Fellowship Committee. Member, 
First Parish in Cambridge. Vice President 
of the United Unitarian Appeal. Former 
Treasurer and present Clerk of The Star 
Island Corporation. Former Trustee, The 
Christian Register. Former President of 
y.P.R.U. (now A.u.y) and of Boston y.M.c.u. 
Now President of the Norfolk House Centre 
and of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society. Mr. Bolster is a partner 
in the legal firm of Bingham, Dana & Gould. 


Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, Ill. 

Minister, Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago since 1941. Editor of the Journal of 
Liberal Religion, 1944-1949. Member, Board 
of Directors, Western Unitarian Conference. 
Former member, Board of Directors, Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly. Earlier pastor- 
ates: First Congregational Church, Haworth, 
N. J.; University Community Church, Orono, 
Maine. Author of articles and book re- 
views for Christian Century, Christian Reg- 
ister, Humanist, Standard, etc. M.A., B.D. de- 
grees from the University of Chicago. 


Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 

Currently ‘serving third year as director to 
represent social agencies. Member of Exec- 
utive Committee, A.u.A., Chairman of Adult 


Education and Social Relations Committ 

and Chairman of Denominational Planni 

Council, Former Chairman of the Hon 
Service of the Unitarian Service Committe 
Member of the Vestry of King’s Chapel, Bo 
ton. On the faculty of the School of Soci 
Work of Boston University; Assistant Dire 
tor and Director of Public Relations, Unite 
Community Services of Metropolitan Bosto 
Member National Conference of Soci 
Work, the National Association for the Stuc 
of Community Organization, and many oth 
organizations. 


Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. 

Renominated for second term of thr 
years. Member a.u.a. Advisory Counc 
Division of Churches, Chairman, Committ 
on World Churches. p.p. Meadville Theolo. 
ical School; pu.v., Szeged, Hungary, 193 
Minister, Church of the Saviour, Brookly 
since 1911, and formerly minister of tl 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. L 
rector and adviser in many civil and religio 
organizations. Delegate of a.vu.a. to Brahm 
Samaj Centenary, Calcutta, 1928-29. Del 
gate to 1.4.R.F. Congress, Copenhagen, 193 
Amsterdam, 1949; president of the 1.4.R. 
1946-49. 


Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Currently serving third term as director 

represent schools and colleges. Chairma 
a.u.A. Advisory Council, Division of Public 
tions. Former member: Editorial Board | 
The Christian Register, and Council of Ur 
tarian Laymen’s League. Past president ar 
currently vice-president, Board of Trustees 
May Memorial Unitarian Church, Syracus 
Associate Editor, The Russian Review. Pr 
fessor of Russian History and Chairma 
Board of Russian Studies, Syracuse Univ. 


gptruamner ste 


AT HOME: Shown in a recent service held in All Souls’ Chapel, new home ¢ 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Monroe, N. C., (Charles G. Napier, president; Ma 
J. Ray Shute, lay minister) when Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of the Unitari 


Church in Washington, D. C., was the speaker. 


Behind the lectern-at left is see 


Rev. Jack T. Akin, minister of the First Baptist Church of Monroe, who was i 


soloist; and at right, Rev. John H. Morgan, minister of the Unitarian Church of Che 
lotte, N. C. Keen eyes may spot the familiar heavy spectacles and part of the fa 


of Mayor Shute, upper left. By putting chairs in the aisles, the seating capacity h 
increased from 50 to 75 for the occasion. The Monroe Fellowship is Pree pro 


of its spic and span new home. 


s. Eva Whiting White, Boston, Mass. 
President of the Woman’s Educational and 
ustrial Union, Boston. Professor of Social 

momy, Simmons College. Secretary of 
e Unitarian Service Committee. Chair- 
ian, Committee on Displaced Persons of the 
ted Community Services of Metropolitan 
ston. Chairman, Division of Immigra- 
and Americanization, Massachusetts 
rd of Education. Formerly Head Resi- 
t of the Elizabeth Peabody House. For- 
erly for 25 years member of the Board 
f Public Welfare, Boston. Member of the 
tlington Street Church, Boston. 


TWO DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR: 
falcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, IIl. 
© represent all societies and agencies of 
fimary interest to the Association or its con- 
ituent members which are dedicated to the 
cial expression of religion. 
Chairman of the Adult Education and So- 
al Action Committee, and member of the 
pard of Trustees, Evanston Unitarian 
hurch. Leader of seminars on group dynam- 
s, Midwest Unitarian Conference, Lake 
eneva, 1949 and 1950. Formerly member 
f San Diego Unitarian Church while in 
avy. Now director of education, Central 
M.c.A., Chicago, having held similar posi- 
S$ previously in Detroit and Boston. Com- 
nity activities include: President, Adult 
ducation Council of Greater Chicago; 
hairman Education Committee, Commis- 
mn on Human Relations of Chicago; Treas- 
, Midwest Association for the United 
ations; member, Executive Council, Ameri- 
1 Association for Adult Education, a..., 
ard, 1934 and .a., University of Chi- 
ago, 1949. Author of Informal Adult Edu- 
ition, Association Press, 1950. 


. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Snyder, N. Y. 
epresenting all schools, colleges, and 
educational agencies of primary inter- 
to the Association or its constituent 
bers. 
\ctive member, First Unitarian Church, 
ffalo, and former member, Board of Trus- 
Headmaster of the Park School of 
lo; formerly instructor at the Rivers 
, Brookline, Mass., Phillips Exeter 
idemy, and graduate manager of the 
lips Brooks House, Harvard University. 
nber, Board of Trustees of the Interna- 
al Institute, Buffalo. w.a. Harvard Uni- 


ED BY THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
mes Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mrs. 
neth McDougall, Frederick T. McGill, 
Frederic G. Melcher, Mrs. Russell P. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, ex-officio, repre- 
ing the Unitarian Ministers Association; 
les W. Eddis, ex-officio, representing the 
rican Unitarian Youth; Mrs. George W. 
sen, ex-officio, representing the General 
; Dwight S. Strong, ex-officio, repre- 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
cle X, Section 7, of the By-Laws of the 
no Unitarian Association reads as follows: 


ons may be made through nomination 
| signed by fifty adult voting members, of 
| not more than five shall be members of any 

stitutent society, and such nominations when 


mews 


reported to the Secretary of the Association not 
less than sixty days prior to the date of the meet- 
ing at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting.” 
The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association will be held on Monday, May 25, 1950. 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairman 

DWIGHT S, STRONG, Secretary 


As has been the custom in past years, the 
report lists also the following additional nom- 
inees for election at the annual meeting in 
Boston, May 25, 1950: 


FOUR DIRECTORS TO SERVE 
FOR ONE YEAR 


Rev. Fred I Cairns, Madison, Wis., to repre- 
sent the Unitarian Ministers Association. 
Renominated by the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Ministers Association for 
fourth term of one year. Member, a.v.a. 
Advisory Council, Division of Churches, 
Chairman, Ministry Department Committee; 
member, Editorial Committee, Division of 
Publications, Minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Madison. Formerly minister of 
the First Parish in Needham, Mass., 1944- 


1949. Author of Unitarian pamphlets and 


of the book, God Can Wait. 


Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo., to 
represent the General Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women. 


Renominated by the Alliance Board for 
fourth term of one year. Member, A.v.A. 
Committee on World Churches. President of 
the General Alliance, of which she was pre- 
viously Director for four years and a Member 
of the Executive Committee for two years. 
Past President of the Alliance in the First 
Unitarian Church, St. Louis, and currently 
member of the Board of Trustees of that 
church. Active participant in community 
organizations. 


Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass., to repre- 
sent the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Renominated by the Laymen’s League for 
third term of one year. Member, a.v.a. 
Ministry Department Committee. President 
of the Laymen’s League since 1947. Member 
and Clerk of Board of Directors, United Uni- 
tarian Appeal; member, Board of Directors, 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. 
Member of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
and member, General Council and chairman, 
Denominational Affairs Committee of the 
church. Formerly Secretary, Committee for 
Peace Day in the United Nations. Former 
Trustee and Moderator, First Parish Church, 
Dorchester. Present Executive Secretary, 
New England Watch and Ward Society; 
former Executive Secretary, Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. Member, National 
Conference of Social Work. 


Charles W. Eddis, Toronto, Ontario, to repre- 
sent American Unitarian Youth. 

Nominated by the a.v.y. Council. Presi- 
dent of a.u.y., 1949-50. Student at Harvard 
Divinity School. Past offices in A.u.y. in- 
clude Vice President 1948-49, membership 
on A.u.y. Council and Executive Committee, 
1948-1950. Member, Board of Directors, 
United Unitarian Appeal; member, Commit- 
tee on Church Union. European delegate of 
A.u.y. 1948. 


NOMINATION TO FILL VACANCY 
Mrs. Paul H. Caskey, Rockford, Illinois 

Nominated to fill unexpired term of one 
year. Member, and former Director of Re- 
ligious Education, Church of the Christian 
Union. Member of Board and Executive 
Committee of Western Unitarian Conference. 
Active in community life and member various 
civic boards. At present Registrar of the 
Keith Country Day School. : 


OLDEST UNITA- 
RIAN: This photo- 
graph shows the 
woman who is be- 
lieved to be the old- 
est Unitarian in the 
world — she is older 
than Miss Mary Wil- 
liamson of Antrim, 
Ireland, reported by 
a wire service re- 
cently as being the 
title-holder; and she 
is older than Miss 
Ann Goss of Leom- 
inster by a month or 
so. She is Mrs. Hen- 
rietta O. Randall, 
who will be 102 
on July 17. Shown 
with her is Dr. 


Lester Clark Lewis, minister of her Unitarian church in Brockton. Mrs. Randall, 
reports her minister, “is in good health; serene and modest; beloved of many com- 
panions and friends in the parish.” When shown this photo, she commented acidly, 
“That old critter!” Born during the year of European revolutions and general turmoil, 


she has this message for people of the Atom Age: “Don’t get too excited about things.” 


oF 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal .'. . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


Louis Craig Cornish, D.D. 


Louis Craig Cornish, who died at Orlando, 
Florida, on January 7, in his eightieth year, 
had a distinguished career in the Unitarian 
ministry. He was born in New Bedford, 
Mass., April 18, 1870, of family stocks long 
rooted in that vicinity. He was an under- 
graduate at Harvard for three years, in the 
Class of 94, but for reasons of health went 
to Leland Stanford University in California 
for his senior year, taking his a. 8. with the 
first class which graduated from that institu- 
tion. 

He was for four years secretary to Bishop 
Lawrence and then spent two years in the 
Harvard Divinity School, taking his a.m. 
in 1899. Following his ordination to the Uni- 
tarian ministry he served the First Church 
in Hingham, Mass., from 1900 to 1915, his 
only parish. 

His wider service in the Unitarian cause 
began with his appointment in 1915 as secre- 
tary-at-large of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and as Secretary, 1916 to 1925. 
From 1925 to 1927 he was administrative 
vice-president, and in the latter year was 
elected president, in succession to Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, serving for ten years. Throughout 
his presidency of the Association he was deeply 
interested in promoting a closer relationship 
with liberal religious groups abroad, and 
from 1937 to 1946 was president of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Liberals. He 
was chairman of the Anglo-American Com- 
missions which visited Rumania in 1922 and 
1924 in the interest of the Unitarians in 
Transylvania; was in close touch with the 
Hungarian Unitarians; and in 19387 he and 
Mrs. Cornish spent three months in the 
Philippines, establishing contacts with the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, of 
which he was elected honorary president 
in’ 1939. 


He held the honorary degree of p. p. from 
Meadville, St. Lawrence University, and the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
and the degree of Doctor of Political Science 
(equivalent to our Lx.p.) from the University 
of Szeged in Hungary. He was the author 
of Work and Dreams and the Wide Hori- 
zon, a survey of Unitarian denominational 
life; of The Philippines Calling, (with Mrs. 
Cornish collaborating) an account of their 
observations in the Islands; of Transylvania, 
the Land beyond the Forests, a plea for an 
understanding of that war-stricken country, 
and of numerous articles and addresses. 


Never physically vigorous, he spent the 
last nine winters of his life in retirement in 
Winter Park, Florida, and his summers in 
the Shaker Village at Harvard, Mass., frail 
in health but alert in mind and active in cor- 
respondence until only a few days before 
his sudden but not unexpected death. His 
career in the service of the liberal move- 
ment is one upon which we can look back 


with pride and gratitude. 
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The April issue of The Christian Register - 


will carry detailed announcement of a memo- 


rial service to be held in King’s Chapel on 


Friday, May 19, at 11 a. m., and also several 
personal tributes to Dr. Cornish. 


Tributes to Lucy Lowell 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that when 
he thought of Boston he had in mind only ten 
percent of the population, This was not a 
criticism of the dwellers in that city so close 
to his heart. He had in mind that smaller 
group of families, found in all communities; 
who inspire a city’s intellectual and spiritual 
life. 

In such a group Miss Lowell was born. 
Her father was in that list of Judge John 
Lowells, born to interpret Federal law in 
Boston. Her mother was the daughter of 
George Barrell Emerson, a famous school 
teacher and botanist, at whose suggestion 
the Arnold Arboretum had its origin. Born 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass., September 21, 1860, 
in the Lowell homestead, there she spent her 
early years. She claimed two homes, Chest- 
nut Hill and the “Ludlow” in Boston. While 
her brothers, father and grandfathers, with 
that religious devotion called Unitarianism, 
watched over Harvard University and the 
civic and intellectual institutions of Boston, 
Miss Lowell, with the same religious devo- 
tion watched those social and philanthropic 
efforts that bless community life and thought. 
It could be said of her, as of another, that 
she might have been traced through every 
quarter of the city by the footprints of her 
benefactions. 

In the year 1880, at one of those enthus- 
iastic meetings of the National Unitarian 
Conferences in Saratoga Springs, New York, 
there was’ born in the hearts of Unitarian 
women the purpose to “quicken the religious 
life of their churches.” It was at first called 
“auxiliary,” then “National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Christian Women.” 
In deference to Canada, the word, national, 
was omitted. Skillfully organized by Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames and Mrs. Samuel T. Hooper, 
Miss Abby W. May, the first President, con- 
secrated her genius for religious education 


and philanthropy in the early years. 


Such dreams of service were always close 
to Miss Lowell’s heart. She was President 
of the Alliance in the years 1917-1923. Her 
family testify that she visited every Uni- 
tarian Alliance;.and with many of them she 
maintained personal friendship by corre- 
spondence, for she was an indefatigable 
letter writer. For many years in the details 
of Hospitality, Fellowship, Friendly Links, 
she was chairman of committees. She was 
possessed of wide culture, actively interested 
in problems of human relations, characterized 
by a keen judgment, a kindly wit. More 
than was possible with many members of the 
Alliance, she kept in friendly association with 
British Unitarians. There were few sum- 


: 
mers when she was not found in England, re: 
newing her wealth of memories. In an Ox 
ford Inn when an International conventior 
was held in 1987, she said to her companion 
“we are sitting just where I was with my 
father fifty years ago.” | 

For many years Miss Lowell had her Bos 
ton home at the “Ludlow,” where she sharec 
her generous hospitality with a wide circl 
of friends; and they could never forget tha 
when she came in for dinner she always hac 
in her hand a small vase of flowers to place 
on her table. 

When the “Ludlow” was dismantled Mis 
Lowell, in her declining years lived at Th 
Puritan, spending her summers in Amherst 
But she never, until her strength failed 
omitted to take her friends to the Arnolc 
Arboretum in lilac time. 

After a brief illness Miss Lowell died ix 
Boston on August. 21, 1949. Her funera 
services, prepared in part by herself, wer 
held in King’s Chapel, Boston, by Dr. Abbo 
Peterson, minister emeritus of the Firs 
Parish in Brookline, the church of her mem 
bership; and by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, ministe 
of the church of her many ancestors, wher 
she, too, had worshiped in her last years. 

JOHN CARROLL PERKIN 
Minister Emeritus, King’s Chapel, Bosto1 


SIXTH PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ALLIANC} 
OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


Her “task accomplished, and the long 

day done,” 

She was “gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene.” 

So it was with a very great little lady on 
August 21, 1949, in her eighty-ninth year 
Lucy Lowell was a daughter of two distin 
guished Boston families, the Lowells and thi 
Emersons. James Russell Lowell and Ralpl 
Waldo Emerson were among her forebears 
Her grandfather and her father were eminen 
judges. Among her cousins she numberec 
Amy Lowell, the poet, and A. Lawreno 
Lowell, former president of Harvard Univer 
sity. Lucy Lowell, herself, combined th 
dignity and distinction of her antecedent 
with the courageous liberality of an indomi 
table Unitarianism. Small in physical stature 
she had great presence. Quiet in mien, he 
snapping black eyes testified to her aler 
vitality. In appearance a living portrait o 
a little Boston gentlewoman with a Victoria 
air, in character she was a fearless independ 
ent who voted for socialist Norman Thoma 
when it was not popular to do so, and wh« 
was an active member of the League 0 
Nations Association in its early crusadin 
days. It was an endearing characteristic o 
Miss Lowell that she could pluck her littl 
handkerchief from the pocket in the folds o 
her black dress while escorting one to a fron 
row orchestra seat for a performance 0 
“Julius Caesar” in modern dress. a 

A deeply religious person, whose reliance 
was on the forces of the spirit, Miss Lowell 
influence as a Unitarian was felt in mam 
spheres, and notably during her presid 
of the General Alliance from 1917 to 192 
She was the first Alliance president to tra 
extensively (which she was able to do at h 
own expense) all over the United States 
Canada. Thoroughly democratic, she w 


ked by all, and was warmly remembered. 
he helped to bind together in greater unity 
he women of our churches, She entertained 
‘countless numbers of visitors who came from 
far to the May Meetings. She introduced 
e custom of the opening devotional service 
; each meeting of the General Alliance 
ard, and she was the major compiler of the 
book of Alliance devotional services used 
yy the Branches. During her administration 
he work with Fellowship Members was 
stablished and she gave much time to the 
hoice of the inspirational material sent to 
hem from Alliance headquarters. Miss 
sowell gave her confident support to the 
ause of the young people, both during the 
ital year of expansion in 1922-23 and after- 
on She helped to compose the well- 
nown slogan, “The Spirit of Youth in the 
fe of the Church is the Hope of the 
orld.” Every summer for many years, she 
pent in England, where she won the friend- 
pt admiration of the British League of 
itarian Women. She came to know many 
them well during her stay in London and 
pon her frequent visits to Unitarian 
urches all over Great Britain. 
‘The King’s Chapel Alliance of Boston has 
ored Miss Lowell by placing her name 
In Memoriam” with the General Alliance. 
e Executive Board of the General Alliance 
$ paying its homage to her by placing an 
iditional sum in this Fund in her memory. 
A friend and leader has gone from our 
midst. A flavor has vanished. No longer 
vill her erect little figure take a place of 
or at Alliance meetings, nor will that 
taunch spirit be quietly observant behind 
he scenes. That is, not in the former way. 
jut her name is inscribed in the permanent 
ook, “In Memoriam,” her unique quality 
s indelibly present to those who have known 
ind loved her, and her memory and influence 
each on into the future. 


SARA COMINS 


Halldor E. Johnson 


On January 8, Rev. Halldor E. Johnson, 
o had been for a number of years an ac- 
ive minister in our churches in Lundar, 
initoba, and the surrounding country, lost 
life when a boat in which he was travel- 
| from Reykjavik to the Westman Islands 
f the south coast of Iceland was driven by 
storm onto a reef. Seven crew members 
d three passengers were drowned. Word 
the tragedy reached Rev. Philip M. Peturs- 
» of our church in Winnipeg, from Dr. 
geir Sigurdeson, Bishop of Iceland. 
ucated at Valparaiso University and 
ta Lutheran Seminary in Chicago, Mr. 
ohnson in 1943 joined the United Confer- 
nce of Icelandic Churches in North Amer- 
a and served our churches until July, 1949, 
en he went to Iceland and was engaged 
i teaching until his death. He was inde- 
dent in his thinking and outspoken in 
is views—a genuine liberal. Our Icelandic 
rches had hoped that he would return 
erve them further, and will greatly miss 
vigorous and nn slag leadership. 
out of the Lutheran church for his 
e liberalism, he was a good example of 
‘Unitarian should be. 


> 


¥F. M. E. 


Henry H. Griffiths 


The Unitarians in Iowa have lost one of 
their oldest and most devoted leaders. 
Henry H. Griffiths died in Des Moines, 
Monday, January 80th, at the age of 81. 
He was born in Des Moines in 1868, and 
was graduated from the Law School of The 
University of Iowa in 1891. He had prac- 
ticed his profession in Des Moines, where 
he had become the oldest attorney in active 
practice at the time of his semi-retirement 
two years ago. His activities included many 
local and state undertakings, including the 
volunteer commitee that promoted the 
adoption of the Des Moines plan of city 
government by commission. He was for 
many years an officer of the Anti-Saloon 
League. In recent years he was a member 
of the State Executive Committee of the 
United World Federalist Organization. 

An independent in politics he was active 
in the Bull Moose movement in 1912, as 
the member for Iowa of its national com- 
mittee. 

His great interest was the Unitarian 
Church and the Iowa Unitarian Association. 
He became a member of the Des Moines 
Church in 1894 and he continued actively 
as a leader among its laymen until recent 
months. He was a former president of the 
Des Moines Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, chairman of the Church Board of 
Trustees, Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, and he was as well a member of 
each of several national Unitarian groups. 

For nearly forty years he served as treas- 
urer of the Iowa Unitarian Association, giv- 
ing to that organization his most devoted 
attention, an activity which brought him in 
close relationship with all of the Iowa and 
Nebraska churches, in each of which he 
was held in affectionate regard. 

The funeral was held in Des Moines 
February 2, followed by cremation. 

G. EB, S. 


Arthur Herbert Coar 


ARTHUR HERBERT COAR: Rey. Arthur 
Coar died in Fairfax, Va. on January 3, 
1950, where he and Mrs, Coar had planned 


to spend the two winter months with their 
son, Robert, of Washington. Mr. Coar had 
been in poor health for some time and his 
strength was not sufficient to overcome an 
infection. 

He was born in Yonkers, N. Y. His child- 
hood was spent in Germany. Returning to 
this country in his early teens, he was grad- 
uated from the West Springfield High 
School. His college degrees were, A.B., 
Williams; s.t.8., Harvard Divinity School; 
A. M., Harvard University. He was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 

His pastorates were Ellsworth, and Farm- 
ington, Maine; Holyoke and Amherst, Mass.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; and Pembroke, Mass., of 
which he was the minister emeritus at the 
time of his death. 

In 1918, he enlisted as y.m.c.a.. Secretary, 
going overseas, serving in England and 
France. After the Armistice, he was trans- 
ferred to the British y.M.c.a., visiting prison 
camps in Wales, ending his service as Secre- 
tary at the Bordeaux Embarkation Camp. 

He was always interested in public educa- 
tion and during his pastorates often taught 
in the public schools. He was Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Farmington, Maine. In 
Holyoke, he became interested in social 
service and organized the Associated Chari- 
ties. 

He married Elizabeth Wiggin of Ellsworth, 
Maine, who survives him, as does his son, 
Robert, of Washington and four grand- 
children. 

Arthur Coar’s life was given in service to 
the smaller churches of the Unitarian faith, 
but it was not a small service. It demanded 
of him all that he had and he gave freely. 
Opportunities that might have made some of 
us hesitate came to him as a challenge. He 
had three gifts of the spirit which stood 
him in good stead: 

Courage to undertake any venture that he 
deemed to be worthwhile. He was a brave 
man, 

Patience to wait for the result until harvest 
time. It was his part to sow and cultivate; 
God would give the increase. 

Spiritual integrity. He had great hopes, a 
great Faith, but in seeking the grounds and 


The East Shore Uni- 
tarian Church, 
across Lake Wash- 
ington from down- 
town Seattle, was 
organized Sunday 
morning, January 22 
with 99 members 
representing 54 fam- 
ilies. The organizing 
minister was the 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
Minister-at-Large of 
the ava. Mr. Call 


had been working in the vicinity since September 10. The church is a direct 


outgrowth of the Mercer Island Unitarian Fellowship which was established the 
previous year, but church services have been held in a commercial chapel in the 


town of Bellevue. Other nearby communities are represented in the membership. 


The Church School has an enrollment of 56. 
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basis of that Faith, he was uncompromis- 
ing. In a letter written only a few days be- 
fore his death, he said, “My Faith must be 
more than wishful thinking.” 

He lived in exciting and anxious days. He 
did not have many breaks, but he lived 
triumphantly. 


Anna Lora Weis 


ANNA LORA WEIS: Miss A. Lora Weis, a 
life-long Unitarian and a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association, died in 
Athens, Vt., on January 21. She was born 
at Dorchester, Mass., on New Years Day 
1855, the oldest child of Charles Frederick 
and Mary Blake (Clap) Weis. She left 
Dorchester in 1931 to make her home with 
her niece, Mrs. Ned Wyman, in Athens. 
Miss Weis had a keen mind and she pos- 
sessed a large fund of common sense. She 
had a very alert conscience and a high moral 
sensitiveness. Kind deeds were as natural to 
her as her breathing and her whole life was 
notable for an unselfish devotion to her 
parents, her relatives and friends, and 


worthy causes. As of her once prominent 
grandsire, Richard Clap, it was said that he 
had a “childlike simplicity of character; he 
was simple in his habits, prudent in regard 
to his own personal gratifications but liberal 
in his bestowments; he was a man of warm 
sympathies,” so likewise could those expres- 
sions of approbation be applied to the grand- 
daughter. 


A funeral service officiated by a nephew, 
the Rev. Robert L. Weis, Rector of St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, Providence, was 
held on January 23rd in the Methodist 
Church in Athens to permit friends and rela- 
titves in that section of New England to pay 
their last respects. A second service con- 
ducted by another nephew, the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick L. Weis, Minister of the First 
Church, Lancaster, was held the next day 
at the First Parish Church, Dorchester, the 
Rev. Robert A. Storer, Minister of the 
church, assisting. This church was Miss 
Weis’ spiritual home from infancy. Burial 
will be at the ancient Upham’s Corner 
Burial Ground in the spring. 


Appeal head takes Washington post 


The Executive Committee of the United 
Unitarian Appeal has announced that John 
B. Fisher has resigned as Executive Director 
of the v.v.a., effective February 18, 1950, in 
order to accept the position of secretary to 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Senior U. S. Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. Mr. Fisher was 
able, the Committee said, to arrange in large 
measure for the continuation of the current 
financial campaign before his departure so 
that his absence during the balance of the 
campaign period will not detract substan- 
tially from the effectiveness of the effort. The 
members of the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors of the v.u.a. are prepared 


SCHOLARSHIP REWARDED: After thir- 
teen years of research and arduous labor, 
Rev. Alexander Winston of the Unitarian 
Church of Portland, Maine, has been award- 
ed his Ph.D. in philosophy by the Univer- 
sity of Washington. His thesis was “Free- 
dom of the Will in William James and Henri 
Bergson.” Dr. Winston has just published 
a book, You Are the Key, which was pro- 
duced by the Falmouth Publishing House, 
Portland, in a limited edition of 500 copies. 
A review will appear in the Register shortly. 


PUBLIC HONORS: Public honors were 
bestowed upon Rev. Malcolm Read Suther- 
land, Jr., minister of the Thomas Jefferson 
Unitarian Church in Charlottesville, Va., 
when, according to a dispatch in the 
Richmond Times Dispatch recently, he 
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to devote additional time to the fund-raising 
program so that it may culminate success- 


fully. 


Charles S, Bolster, speaking for the Com- 
mittee, said: “The denomination should have 
a deep sense of gratitude to Mr. Fisher for 
what he has done—not only in helping to 
raise substantial sums of money for denomin- 
ational needs, but also in bringing Unitarians 
to a greater sense of awareness of the good 
work which is being done by their denom- 
inational agencies and which deserves ‘their 
unstinted support, both personally and finan- 
cially.” 


“was named Charlottesville’s outstanding 
young man of 1949 and presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the Charlottes- 
ville Junior Chamber of Commerce at a 
dinner at the Albemarle Hotel.” The report 
added: “During 1949 he served as a member 
of the Virginia Council of Social Work, 
Community Chest board, board of trustees 
of the Children’s Service Center, Interra- 
cial Commission, executive committee and 
speakers’ bureau of the United World Fed- 
eralists, executive committee of the Child 
Welfare League survey, board of directors of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, district 
board of the Boy Scouts of America, Minis- 
terial Association, and the Virginia Music 
Festival chorus. In addition, the minister 


has just completed a successful campaign © 


to raise $150,000 for a Unitarian church 
building in Charlottesville.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
lauds USC institute 


Eleanor Roosevelt in her column appea: 
ing in newspapers throughout the Unite 
States on Jan, 13, said of the usc educatio 
and child-care institute sponsored in Ge 
many in 1949: 

“There is another friendly gesture whic 
I think is having good results. The Un 
tarian Service Committee had an educatio 
and child-care institute in Germany durin 
the past year. It was a pioneering effo 
and was difficult to finance, but havin 
found a German group to work with the 
have carried it through successfully. I thin 
the reason for its success lies in the follov 
ing words from their report: 

““The general purpose of the institu 
was to share in all humility the best w 
have to offer of our own American heritage 

“With that attitude they could meet ar 
challenge.” 


In addition to shipping 106,000 pounc 
of clothing abroad, the Unitarian Servic 
Committee of Canada in 1949 provide 
artificial limbs for 41 war-mutilated boy 
and girls in France. The clothing shipmen 
were 28,000 pounds more than in 1948. 

As in years gone by, the new and use 
clothing sent abroad included winter we: 
for men, women and children, as well : 
layettes, sturdy shoes, bedding, blankets ar 
household goods. Among the foods shippe 
were whole powdered milk, sardines, mea 
lard, jam, flour, sugar and _ evaporate 
apples. Educational supplies, such as bool 
on Canada, painting and sewing materie 
plasticine and tools were especially ea 
marked for projects in France and Austri 


During the past year, the usc Sewir 
Project made 30,000 children’s new ga 
ments, valued at $40,383, for overseas ¢ 
tribution. Approximately 75 crates of ge 
ments, in addition to parcel post package 
were shipped to various countries includiy 
France, Austria, Germany and Japan. | 
February, 258 groups throughout the cou 
try were sewing for the usc. 


The Unitarian Service Committee 
filed assurances with the Displaced Perso 
Commission in Washington for the rese 
ment in the United States of 72 pp fami 
representing 186 persons. Of the 186, 1 
are Unitarians and 53 are non-Unitariar 
Sixteen families, a total of 46 persons, ¢ 
ready have arrived in this country. As 
February 1, Unitarian pps eligible for 1 
settlement here but without assurances we 
five single persons and two elderly coupl 
If the 1948 pp Law is amended, more 
tarians may be eligible for resettlement 
| 


q 


the United States. 


AMSTERDAM REPORT — 


The Department of World Churche: 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, has a 
limited supply of copies of the full 


s of last summer’s 


JNITARIANISM BOOMING: At the Uni- 
arian Church in Oklahoma City, the average 
ittendance is now nearly 200 per Sunday as 
sompared with 130 two years ago; last year 
37 new members were added, an increase in 
nembership of 24 percent. During the 
talendar year 1949, the church spent $1081.- 
5 for newspaper advertising, and according 
0 John F. Blatt, Promotion Chairman, 
Every one feels that it was well spent. It 
vas the first full year of continuous adver- 
ising. After some experimentation, we 
inally found our groove and we are now 
sing an editorial type of advertisement on 
age 2 of the Saturday evening paper and 
smaller ad in a shopping news published 
m Friday. The advertising copy ties into 
he minister's sermon subjects. Sometimes 
tev. Frank O. Holmes gives me a few lines 
$ a springboard; other times I just work 
rom the sermon title itself. Mr. Holmes has 
. good feeling for sermon subjects, which 
lps a lot. I spend a lot of time culling 
Jnitarian books and literature for nuggets 
nd phrases—sometimes whole paragraphs, 
vhich seem to hit the nail on the head. Then 

use them in part or whole, sometimes 
veaving several together. Very little of the 


opy is original.” 


STAR ISLAND 
CONFERENCES 


Welcome All Guests 
from every state in the Union and 
from other countries. 


* 


Delegates —- Friends — Visitors 
plan summer vacations to include 
“A WEEK AT THE SHOALS” 


Ten miles out from Portsmouth, N. H. 
* 


These VACATION CONFERENCES are 
devoted to: 

Youth 

Young Adults 

Religious Education 

Women’s Alliance 

Laymen’s League 

World Order 
* The Coming Great Church 


* 


Season Opens June 24 
Closes Sept. 5, 1950 
Make Reservations Early 
For particulars write to: 


* . 


Star Island Headquarters 
355 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRACTICE BROTHERHOOD NOW: This is the slogan of the Alliance at the Unita- 
rian Church of Richmond, Va., where the group is aiming to apply the theme by “ac- 
tually working at it.” Three main: projects have been undertaken: members act as 
hostesses at YWCA dances for adults, thus making the dances possible; the Alliance 
women plan parties for a colored nursery school and bake cakes and cookies for homes 
for the aged. At Christmas time 90 baskets were filled with home-cooked delicacies; 
and the third project is sewing—a member teaches a class of white and colored girls 
at the Detention Home; another collects layettes for needy mothers; and birthday 
parties are arranged for girls in a delinquent home. Of course this Alliance group 
also collects clothing for the Unitarian Service Committee. Mrs. Roger D. Johnson, 
president, reports, “The response and enthusiasm of our members to these special 
projects have been very gratifying. Our women want to live their Unitarianism as well 


as hear it and talk it.” 


ALLIANCE SUMMER CONFERENCE: 
The 1950 General Alliance Summer Confer- 
ence will -be held at Estes Park, Colo., July 
22-29, it has been announced. This is the 
annual leadership training conference for Al- 
liance delegates from all over the continent. 
Although for several years the conference 
has been held at the Isles of Shoals, the 
Board of Directors decided that the leader- 
ship training may be made available to a 
greater number of Alliance members by hold- 
ing it in various parts of the country. 

For Unitarian women to understand the 
problems of the members from the various 
parts of the United States and Canada, they 
must live together, it is held, work and wor- 
ship together, and discuss one another's 
needs and desires. 

The 1950 conference will be under the 
direction of Mrs. John H. Seaman, 31 Lafa- 
yette Street, Fairhaven, Mass., chairman. 
Other members of the conference committee 
include Mrs. Gilman Taylor of Minneapolis, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. Richard G. Kuch of Fort 
Worth, chairman of program; Mrs. J. T. 
Strate of Fort Collins, Colo., in charge of ar- 
rangements at the park; Mrs. Arthur M. 
Shaw and Mrs. W. S. Wiedorn of New 


Orleans, co-chairman of publicity and _re- 
cruiting. 

The theme of the conference is “Challenge 
to Liberal Women in this Half Century.” 
Delegates’ names should be sent as soon as 
possible with a registration fee of $5, to Miss 
Faustina Wade, Registrar, 42 Warren Ave., 
Woburn, Mass. 


ROWE CAMP: The season at Rowe Uni- 
tarian Camp in the Berkshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts next summer will run from June 24 
to July 16, it has been announced by Rev. 
George N. Marshall of Plymouth, the direc- 
tor. A program on the “cooperative prin- 
ciple of youth responsibility under adult 
guidance will be in operation,” Mr. Marshall 
stated. “Noted Unitarian ministers and 
youth leaders will again be on hand for the 
activities ranging from ‘k.p.’ to candlelight 
services in the beautiful Rowe Chapel, and 
from swimming and baseball to morning 
conference, and from dancing and square 
dancing in Town Hall to evening lectures.” 
The director announced that a 16 mm. color- 
ed film, “A Day at Rowe Camp” may be 
borrowed through the director or the Divi- 
sion of Education of the ava. 
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UNITARIAN GOVERNOR: On January 16, 
Harold J. Arthur of Burlington, Vt., was in- 
ducted into the office of Governor of the 
State of Vermont. He had been elected 
Lt.-Governor a year ago last fall; and when 
Governor Ernest Gibson resigned to accept 
a Federal Judgeship, Mr. Arthur succeeded 
him in the office. Governor Arthur is a 
member of the Burlington Unitarian Church 
and has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees for several years. It is expected 
that he will be a candidate for Governor 
later this year when his term of office ex- 
pires. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


. CHURCH AND STATE: 
AN HISTORICAL APPROACH TO CONTEMPORARY 
ISSUES 
Feb. 27—The New Israel and the Empire. March 
6—The Emperor within the Church. March 13— 
Priesthood and Empire. March 20—Sect and State 
Church. March 27—Convocation and Parliament. 
April 3—Denominations and Democracy. 


GEORGE HUNTSTON WILLIAMS 
A.B., B.D., Th.D. 
Lecturer on Church History, 
Havard Divinity School 


MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2:30 o'clock. Doors open at 2:00 o'clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 24-July 16, 1950 
for high school age young people 
$15.00 weekly rate 


An inspiring conference camp in the beautiful 
Berkshires at Rowe, Mass., serving Unitarian 
youth for over a quarter century. Church dele- 
gates and individual enrollments encouraged. 


A cooperative conference venture of youth lead- 
ership under mature guidance. 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


INSPIRATION — FUN — EDUCATION — HEALTH 


A Unitarian camp incorporated “To diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure 
religion, which, in accordance with the teachings 
of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love 
wea as in Article | of the By-Laws of the 


Classified Advertising 


CHURCH — PULPIT, confirmation, baptismal, 
caps and gowns, Prices to meet your pocketbook. 
Write for free catalog. Lindner 153-CH, West 33, 
New York, 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREE1 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev, Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Noon Day Services with guest 
preachers Tuesday through Friday. Monday Half 
Hour of Organ Music at 12:10. ee daily 9 a. m. 
to4 p.m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies,"D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 
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LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


WANTED: 


AN INTERESTING SUMMER JOB 
Young man with B.a. (Psychology and 
M.s.w., (McGill) experienced in camping, 
Airbotions program, administration, etc., 
group work with boys and young men. 
Previous y.M.c.A. private boys’ school and 
boys’ training school experience. On hand 
June 15. Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 12) 


FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


GOWN S 


¢Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


=,VESTMENTS +» HANGINGS 
STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


+ 


; Eiaticnal CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Picture Rock Ranch 


SAYS 
Plan Now An 


APRIL VACATION 


When the Desert is in its glory of 
bloom 


GOOD FOOD, GOOD HORSES, 
GOOD FUN 


Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


Is the Heavy Drinker 
Always ‘‘Sick”’ at Start? 


In The International Student for 
January 1950 (editorial office: 12 
N. Third St., Columbus 15, Ohio), 
there are two instructive articles on 
the subject of alcoholism as a dis- 
ease. In the first, Harry S. Warner 
writes on “If Alcoholism is a Dis- 
ease, What of It?” The second, 
dealing with “Moral Responsibility 
in Alcoholic Sickness,” is a review 
of J. M. Trimmer’s article on “Sin 
or Sickness?” in the Christian 
Century for Oct. 26, 1949. 

In view of the widespread notion 
that drunkenness is always a disease 
and never a sin, the facts concern- 
ing this matter should be widely 
publicized. In the first place, when 
drinkers reach the stage of alcohol- 
ism they are all sick persons and 
should be treated as such. In the 
second place, not all drunkards 
were sick persons at the start, and, 
in their case, drinking is the cause 
and not merely the symptom of 
their disease. Scientific observers 
have estimated that from 50 to 60 
percent of alcoholics had some per- 
sonality sickness at the beginning. 
To them drinking is a symptom 
rather than a cause of their sick- 
ness. 40 to 50 percent of alco- 
holics, however, become addicted as 
an accompaniment to a long period 
of steady drinking. In these cases 
they were not neurotic, psychotic or 
feebleminded at the start, but nor- 
mal persons. Their steady drinking 
was stimulated by such factors as 
social pressure and aggressive sales- 
manship of liquor. They became 
drunkards because alcoholic drink 
was made available to them in their 
environment, Owing to a character 
defect they failed to exercise self- 
control when they could have, and 
alcohol gradually destroyed their 
power of self-control. Thus at the 
start and up to a point they were 
not sick persons, but normal and 
morally responsible. They could 
have stopped drinking, but did not. 
Society, too (and that means you 
and me), is morally responsible for 
permitting alcohol to be available. 

The “sickness,” therefore, of 
nearly one-half of the four million 
alcoholics in the U.S. is not self- 
made, that is, does not arise in inner 
personal conditions. These are not 
to be excused from moral respon- 
sibility for their pathetic condition. 
They are not only sick, but “sin- 
sick souls.”” The cure, accordingly, 
must be moral and religious as well 
as medical, since their drunkenness — 
is not only a disease but a disgrace — 
as well. The idea of sickness in — 
these cases must not be used to 
erase the stigma of drunkenness or 
to hide the truth that alcohol itself 
was a means to their alcoholism. 


WILLIAM H. GYSAN, Th.D. 


For free temperance literature 
and information concerning the 
free use of the film, “It’s Up to 
You,”’ write to 
THE UNITARIAN TEMPERAN 

SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. _ 
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Fetes ey 
VORD OF REVOLUTION 
(Continued from page 29) 

gal establishment be necessary to civil 
overnment? What influence, in fact, have 
eclesiastical establishments had on civil 
ociety? . . . in no instances have they been 
een the guardians of the liberties of the 
eople. . A just government, . will 
e best supported by protecting every citizen 
a the enjoyment of his religion with the 
ame equal hand which protects his person 
nd his property — by neither invading the 
qual rights of any sect, nor suffering any 
ect to invade those of another. . 

Because, finally, “the equal right of every 
itizen to the free exercise of his religion 
ecording to the dictates of conscience” is 
eld by the same tenure with all our other 
ights. If we recur to its origin, it is equally 
ae gift of Nature; if we weigh its import- 
nce, it cannot be less dear to us; if we con- 
alt the declaration of those rights “which 
ertain to the good people of Virginia as the 
asis and foundation of government,” it is 
numerated with equal solemnity, or rather 
fith studied emphasis. Either, then, we 
just say that the will of the legislature is 
1e only measure of their authority, and that, 
1 the plenitude of that authority, they may 
weep away all our fundamental rights. . . 
r we must say that they have no authority 
) enact into a law the bill under considera- 
on. 


"REE BE THE SPIRIT 
(Continued from page 25) 


Pastor Gehrmann and his son Diether 
jd me of the extent of the liberal re- 
gious movement in Germany. There are 
ther groups of congregations similar to 
ae one to which he belongs. And since 
le war some new movements have 
rung up, particularly in northern Ger- 
any, which have taken the Unitarian 
ame. All told the religious liberals of 

e West Zone number about 120,000. 

e great source of weakness, howev er, 

that there is no organization corre- 
Roding to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ation which can bring them into fellow- 
tip with one another. In many instances 
1ese free religious congregations did not 
ven know of each other’s existence until 
1ey were informed of it by their British 
mitarian visitor. 

e be the spirit 
During the past summer there was 
2ld a conference of the leaders of these 
ious groups from all over Germany, 
tlusive of the Russian Zone. The pur- 
e was to get the religious liberals of a 
de variety of names together in a 
mmon organization which should 
agthen their common cause. A be- 
‘ing has been made by the publication 
magazine known as The Free Spirit. 
logan is: “Free be the spirit, and 

% 


mews 


without compulsion the belief.” Some of 
those associated with the movement are 
under suspicion of being nazis in dis- 
guise. It is too early to judge the value 
of the effort. 

I spent a week in Offenbach and the 
Gehrmann family took me to their hearts. 
It was a thrilling experience to enter into 
fellowship with a man who has traveled 
such a different path from my own and 
yet has come to essentially the same con- 
victions. It fortifies my soul much as two 
scientists, who have reached the same 
conclusions by independent research, 
fortify each other. At the same time it 
places on me a sense of obligation. The 
lot of the liberal in Germany today is a 
difficult one. Pastor Gehrmann said to 
me, “We are no longer in need of ‘CARE 
Paskets’ from America; we do hunger 
for ‘Fellowship Packets’ from the liberals 
of America. It would fortify us im- 
mensely.” What men of the spirit of 
Max Gehrmann can do, even though their 
number is small, can be of immense sig- 
nificance in a Germany struggling pain- 
fully toward democracy. Let us respond 
to their cry for fellowship. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
President Emeritus 

MISS DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, JR., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
318 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Wa.tuacze W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


Ss 
BACHELORS {f 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


Universalist-Unitarian Union 
vote in Unitarian churches 


Table #3 
Number of 
favorable 
votes needed 
Churches (182) 
holding Number of 
Annual churches 
Meetings, voting 
Oct, -Jan. ‘50 favorably 
138 for Fed- 
eral Union 
prior to 
115" Feb, ‘50 
(including some 
special meeting 
votes.) 
63% 


in 


* Churches not previously listed: Hanska, Minn., 
Community Church, New York City, Westford, Mass., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Templeton, Mass., Dublin, N. H., Marble- 


head, Mass., Arlington, Mass., Phoenix, Ariz., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Houlton, Maine, Meadville, Pa., 
Littleton, Mass., Dallas, Texas, Franklin, N. H., 
Hudson, Mass., Orange, N. J., Chelmsford, Mass., 


Newburyport, Mass., Yonkers, N. Y., Brattleboro, Vt., 
Marlborough, Mass., Stow, Mass., Hinsdale, IIl., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Tenn. Valley (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oak 
Ridge (Branch), Tenn., Leominster, Mass., Schenectady, 
N. Y., South Boston, Mass., Boston, Church of the 
Disciples (affiliated with Arlington St. Church), Athol, 
Mass., Concord, N. H., Kalamazoo, Mich., Wilton, 
N. H., Weston, Mass., Pittsburgh (Northside), Pa., 
Sherborn, Mass., Boston (Bulfinch Place Chapel), 
Utica, N. Y., Boston (Second Church), Providence, 
R. |. (Westminster), St. Petersburg, Fla., White Plains, 
N. Y., Salem, Mass., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago (Free 
Religious Fellowship), Tucson, Ariz., Northborough, 
Mass., Lowell, Mass., Danvers, Mass., Denver, Colo., 
Long Beach, Calif., Memphis, Tenn., Orlando, Fla., 
San Diego, Calif., New York City (Church of All 
Souls), Boston, Mass. (First Church), Melrose, Mass., 
Shelbyville, Ill., Toledo, Ohio, Boston (Arlington St. 
Church), Brookline, Mass., Greenfield, Mass., Pem- 
broke, Mass., Blaine, Wash., New York, N. Y. (Hollis), 
Ottawa, Canada, Oklahoma City, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Wollaston, Mass., Chicopee, Mass., Milwaukee, 
Miami, St. Paul, Minn., Winchendon, Mass., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Louisville, Ky. (Clifton). 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 


marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Orher Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


For your quiet hours 


during Lent 
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MAN‘S DESTINY IN ETERNITY ALBERT SCHWEITZER: Life and Message 
By Arthur H. Compton, Jacques Mari- ° 
tain. Maude Royden, Hornell Hart, « & By Magnus Ratter 
Reinhold Niebuhr, William Ernest > ALBERT 4 
Hocking. Charles E. Park, Willard L. ° & SCHWEITZER Says the Inquirer (London): 
Sperry, F. S. C. Northrop. ° & fife and Message To compress both a biography and 
. ame a critique of Schweitzer into a brief 
On the 1950 Protestant Reading e 8 volume of some 200 pages would seem 
List, sponsored by the Religious Pub- Rs an impossible task, for was there ever 
lishers’ Group. ® 3 before so manifold a talent as his? 
‘ . Pps Yet it has been accomplished with 
ey Says the St. Louis Post Dispatch: q great success by Magnus Ratter.” 
WE CKING In any search for values, Man’s ec & SEM +24 a 
Destiny in Eternity is an outstanding MAGNUS EN Says Huntting’s Monthly List: ; 
guidepost.” " “A profound scholarhip underlies 
vey i : ° this new biography of Dr. Schweitzer 
Says the Christian Science Monitor: - —famous doctor, musician, theologian, 
; ; ‘These lectures may challenge and scholar, and humanitarian—a scholarship which is only to 
help to clarify the thinking of those who are not content to * be guessed at as one becomes absorbed in the easy-to-read 
worship, as did the men of Athens, ‘an unknown God.” © wnassuming style of the writer.” 


$2.75 $3 
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Short Biographies of Six i 
PATHBREAKERS: Pioneers i Religious Liberalism ° 
- CHANNING: DAY BY DAY 
This book tells of six pathbreakers ¢ 
(William Ellery Channing, Harm Jan ; ¥ “ 
Huidekoper, Theodore Parker, Samuel coi aR Edited by Jose Chapiro. 
Gridley Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Ralph ° 
Waldo Emerson) of a century ago— e 
leaders who “in a period when politicians REDUCED PRICE $3.50 
were blind and most churches apathetic, 
grappled heroically with spiritual and x “It is a choice book which is not 
humanitarian issues... . The spirit of ° one likely to be outgrown with time.”— 
these early reformers should strengthen , Daily Reig : Earl Morse Wilbur, author of A His- 
the standard-bearers in our own struggle x william Ellery Chem tory of Unitarianism. 
toward race equality, wider human ~ 3 
brotherhood, universal religion.” e : Be ee The selections ios VERY, 
Here is good reading for the alert liberal. Here are six bee roo paebrs cog pmtere ume to 
lives devoted to the struggle for genuine human equality . ai i seed Tad thew shelf’ for good 
and brotherhood-in-action. They did not always succeed. a pd SEG, pelt iar eched- 
They made errors. But they did advance the liberal cause; ° Pre tr es kl ; Coll D. Gideonse, 
they did form the indomitable vanguard; and they never e resident, brooklyn Uollege. 
gave up. Their struggle is our struggle, and they deserve “Every intelligent Unitarian ought to have Channing: 
to be remembered. Indeed, if we are to provide leadership | Day by Day as a source book for his faith.”—E..G. Lee, 
of high intelligence, we cannot afford to forget them. editor, The Inquirer, London. 
$2 ° 
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DEEP SOURCES andtheGreat Becoming - Mail your order today 
* THE BEACON PRESS 
A Lenten Manual for 1950 e 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
By Edwin C. Palmer \ t e Please send me the following books: SO Sere enclosed 
f Sie snd aa copies of Man’s Destiny in Eternity 
Says the author: “The age of man is more than his years. ¢ : F : : 
His senses, his emotions, his body and mind processes, are ~~" """ copies of Albert Schweitzer: Life and Message 
the distillation of the experiences of millions of centuries. .  ...... copies of Pathbreakers 
. .. Man’s strength lies not in destroying the ancient law oe -----: copies of Channing: Day by Day 


of his nature but in fulfilling it. Through it he shares copies of Deep Sources 


the Great Becoming. . . . To accept his part in the wholes: < 22 
ness of life is to tap the Deep Sources. . . .” ~ N 
, @ Name oo... ccecce eect e eects eeenee ttn nceesenueeceegas tegen 
From the most memorable parts of a vast reading, selec- 
tions are presented here for thoughtful consideration and ° Address .o «aie sng «: sisi ore fae lew 6) oueie “oreyd Mente NOM kdlgnerd ip a na el 
quiet meditation in this Lenten season. oS) 
5e a copy e City 5.6 Wye Rene Lae ie 6 ce bake ae ir Statee...c.u.c <5 aera eee eeeene 


